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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 4. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they 
seriously affect our democratic way of life, relevant in 
the sense that they take into account new knowledge in 
the physical and social sciences, open in the sense that 
they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new informa- 
tion or new ideas or comes from an unexpected source 
or provides a better way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


With this issue Current begins its second year of publication. 
A brief report is in order. 

At the end of our first year we are selling 9,800 copies each 
month. Of this number, 8,600 go to regular paid subscribers; 1,200 
are sold on newsstands. Our renewal rate is not yet stabilized, but it 
will be more than 50 per cent even for first renewers. 

Paid circulation is one way of judging a publication’s success. 
By this standard we feel we have made a reasonably good start, 
considering the kind of publication we are and our limited promo- 
tion budget. 

A more important measure of success is the quality of readers’ 
response. We have had many deeply gratifying letters, especially 
from professionals in the two fields that make a free society possible, 
education and journalism. Not all of the letters are as pleasantly 
embarrassing as the note from Victor Weybright, editor-in-chief of 
the New American Library of World Literature, who insists that 
“‘Current is the most stimulating, challenging and rewarding periodi- 
cal in the world today.’’ But many are close enough to this kind of 
reaction to make us regret our decision not to use our limited space 
for congratulatory letters. 

The most important gauge of success is our own sense of how 
we are doing and we feel we are creditably performing the task we 
have set ourselves. We think our formula for identifying frontier 
problems for the concerned citizen has proved to be workable. We 
are proud of the scope of our sources: during our first year 557 
separate items from 326 different sources here and abroad. We are 
proud of the fact that none of our sources has ever complained of 
unfairness or inaccuracy in our use of their material. We are proud 
of the quality of thinking we have been able to find. 

Our purpose is to provide a point of access to new ideas and 
insights. To the extent that we succeed we reflect the enterprise of 
the editors, conference arrangers, foundation executives and other 
intellectual brokers who first evoked or were hospitable to these 
ideas. We want our readers to know that no writers or publishers 
have ever, except where legal contracts dictated otherwise, denied 
us permission to use their material. We thank them. 

Our hopes for improving and expanding our contents, for reduced 
rates to foreign readers and further reductions for students rest 
solely on increasing our paid circulation. The trickiest hurdle in 
reaching new subscribers is the circumstance that our potential 
readers are precisely the kinds of people who are most resistant to 
promotion material. How can we get the attention of victims of the 
communications glut long enough to tell them that we are the 
specific for their ailment? We hope that part of the answer in the 
future, as in the past year, will come from our readers. A much 
higher than normal proportion of our new readers comes to us 
through our old readers. 

In behalf of Eliot D. Pratt and all the editors, thank you. 
SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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James Baldwin 


MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 
AFRICA’S EFFECT ON THE U.S. NEGRO 


The author of Go Tell It on the Mountain finds that the emergence of 
an independent Africa has changed the mood of the American Negro. 


“We are beginning . . . to witness in this country a new thing. ‘I am 
not at all sure,’ states one prominent Negro, who is not a Muslim, ‘that I 
want to be integrated into a burning house.’. . . 

“And this searching disaffection has everything to do with the emerg- 
ence of Africa: ‘At the rate things are going here, all of Africa will be 
free before we can get a lousy cup of coffee.’ 

“Of course, it is easy to say—and true enough, as far as it goes—that 
the American Negro deludes himself if he imagines that he is capable of 
loyalty to any country other than the United States. He is an American, 
too, and he will survive or perish with the country. 

“This seems an unanswerable argument. But . . . it obscures the effects 
of the passage of time, and the great changes that have taken place in the 
world. 

“In the first place, as the homeless wanderers of the twentieth century 
prove, the question of nationality no longer necessarily involves the ques- 
tion of allegiance. Allegiance, after all, has to work two ways. . . . But I 
very strongly doubt that any Negro youth, now approaching maturity and 
with the whole, vast world before him, is willing, say, to settle for Jim 
Crow in Miami, when he can—or, before the travel ban, could—feast at 
the welcome table in Havana. And he need not, to prefer Havana, [be] 
pro-Communist—or, for that matter, pro-Cuban, or pro-Castro . . . he need 
merely prefer not to be treated as a second-class citizen... . 

“The time is forever behind us when Negroes could be expected to 
‘wait.’ What is demanded now is not that Negroes continue to adjust 
themselves to the cruel racial pressures of life in the United States, but 
that the United States readjust itself to the facts of life. . . . 

“One of these facts is that the American Negro can no longer, nor will 
he ever again, be controlled by white America’s image of him. This fact 
has everything to do with the rise of Africa in world affairs. 

“At the time that I was growing up, Negroes in this country were 
taught to be ashamed of Africa. They were taught it bluntly by being 
told, for example, that Africa had never contributed ‘anything’ to civiliza- 
tion. Or one was taught the same lesson more obliquely, and even more 
effectively, by watching nearly naked, dancing, comic-opera cannibalistic 
savages in the movies. They were nearly always all bad, sometimes funny, 
sometimes both. If one of them was good, his goodness was proven by 
his loyalty to the white man... . 

“One’s hair was always being attacked with hard brushes and combs 
and vaseline; it was shameful to have ‘nappy’ hair. One’s legs and arms 
and face were always being greased, so that one would not look ‘ashy’ 
in the wintertime. One was always being mercilessly scrubbed and pol- 
ished, as though in the hope that a stain could thus be washed away. 
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Lorraine Hansberry 


Kingsley Martin 


... And yet it was clear that none of this effort would release one from the 
stigma and danger of being a Negro; the effort merely increased the shame 
and rage... . 

“But none of this is so for those who are young now. The power of 
the white world to control their identities was crumbling as these young 
Negroes were born; and by the time they were able to react to the world, 
Africa was on the stage of history. 

“This could not but have an extraordinary effect on their own morale, 
for it meant that they were not merely the descendants of slaves in a 
white, Protestant, and Puritan country; they were also related to kings 
and princes in an ancestral homeland, far away. And this has proven to 
be a great antidote to the poison of self-hatred. 

“It also signals, at last, the end of the Negro situation in this country 
as we have known it thus far. Any effort, from here on out, to keep the 
Negro in his ‘place’ can only have the most extreme and unlucky reper- 
cussions. This being so, it would seem to me that the most intelligent 
effort we can now make is to give up this doomed endeavor and study 
how we can most quickly end the division in our house. 

“The Negroes who rioted in the United Nations are but a very small 
echo of the black discontent now abroad in the world. If we are not able, 
and quickly, to face and begin to eliminate the sources of this discontent 
in our own country, we will never be able to do it in the world at large.” 
(“A Negro Assays the Negro Mood,” The New York Times Magazine, 
Mar. 12, 1961) 


Miss Hansberry is the author of Raisin in the Sun. 


“The continuation of intrigues against African and American Negro free- 
dom demands high and steadfast unity among Negroes. The Congolese 
people and black men everywhere have paid a catastrophic price for the 
disunity, manufactured in Brussels, which resulted in the ghastly murder 
of the great young Congolese patriot, Premier Patrice Lumumba. . . . 

“There is every reason to suppose that Mr. Lumumba will, ultimately, 
be universally regarded as the spiritual father of a someday truly unified 
and independent Congo Republic. 

“As so many of us were shocked and outraged at reports of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche’s ‘apologies’ for the demonstrators [in the United Nations], we 
were also curious as to his mandate from our people to do so. In the 
face of it, and, apparently, on as much authority, I hasten to publicly 
apologize to Mme. Pauline Lumumba and the Congolese people for our 
Dr. Bunche.” (Letter to The New York Times Magazine, Mar. 26, 1961) 


AFRICA’S EFFECT ON THE CARIBBEAN NEGRO 


The former editor of the British weekly New Statesman notes the spread 
of “black nationalism” to Jamaica. 

“‘But,’ I expostulated—for we had reached the stage of expostulation— 
‘how can Jamaicans have a racial conflict and talk about “black national- 
ism” in a country where practically no one is white or black, where you 
are all various shades of brown?” 

“You don’t understand Jamaica, they said. ‘Black means poor, under- 
privileged, and “light” or white means the people on top.’ 

“But how can you say that, when some of the top people I know, 
in the civil service, for instance, are very dark indeed?” 
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Eric Sevareid 


True,’ they said, ‘many civil servants are black, for that is the one 
profession open to dark people of special ability. Dark people don’t get 
jobs in banks, for instance, where they are likely to be seen by tourists. 
We Jamaicans know who are black. We have our own classification. Any- 
one who is on the side of the poor is black. You would be black if you 
were a Jamaican.” 

“I was flattered and enlightened. ‘It comes to this,’ I said, ‘dark skin is 
still a handicap, and many of the worst off and worst housed and most 
often unemployed are very dark and attribute their misery to the color 
of their skin; they find it possible to develop a black nationalism, even 
though the line between dark and light is indefinable?’ 

“*Yes,’ they said, ‘and this black nationalism has been given a great 
stimulus by events in the Congo, and particularly by the death of 
Lumumba.’ 

“*They are making a Negro saint of him?’ 

“Just that; and, if the truth were known about Christian saints some 
of them might be no more worth canonization than he is.’ 

“This is a fair summary of several conversations. The wind in Jamaica 
blows hotter from the Congo than from Cuba, because the descendants of 
slaves identify themselves with Africa.” (“The Jamaican Volcano,” New 
Statesman, Mar. 17, 1961) 


A commentator and columnist writes from Trinidad. 


“An American woman artist was talking on the veranda of her lovely 
villa on one of these jeweled ‘holiday’ islands. Her servant, dressed in 
flowing, antebellum garb, padded among us with ice-cold daiquiris and 
slipped away with the silent submissiveness of the British-trained Negro. 

“When she was sure the servant was out of hearing, the artist said, 
‘They are all so quiet and pleasant. They seem so contented, even grateful. 
But I can feel it in them, the way you sense that another person is in a 
room even when you don’t see him. I guess we'd never get anything 
like the Congo in these islands, but I know it’s there, this hatred. Last 
month, on the dock, a white officer of a sloop thought a black loafer 
had insulted his wife. He slammed the man up against the shed and—my 
God! Every loafer on the dock had a shovel or stick in his hand in a 
flash. The quickness of it! Pure reflex action. The facts, the moral pros 
and cons, didn’t matter. The officer was white, they were black.’ 

“I don’t know, either, whether Congos, in miniature, will ever happen 
in the West Indies . . . but I have learned a few apparent principles of 
behavior among the ‘emergent’ peoples. One is that the closer, not the 
further away, they stand in relation to realization of the inchoate desires 
in their breasts, to release from their ancient frustrations, the more angry 
and violent they become. 

““Pure reflex action.’ We are seeing it now on a world scale. Centuries 
of white racism have produced the inevitable black racism. It is racism, 
not communism, that is likely to become the dominant characteristic of 
this generation. 

“We have treated black men as a race apart so long that they are 
bound to act like a race apart, in spite of the appeasements of citizenship 
and civil rights. It is too late—many generations too late—to expect general 
integration, save in terms of public institutions. It will not happen in terms 
of private human beings. This is so no longer because of the white man’s 
racism only, but now because of the black man’s racism as well. 

“It is one of American history’s bitter ironies that while the Supreme 
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C. Eric Lincoln 


Court has thrown out the old Southern ‘separate but equal’ principle in 
respect to public institutions, it is this very principle in all other respects 
that millions of Negroes now seek, in their hearts. 

“It is not to be wondered at, I suppose, that, in the foreign policy 
gyrations over the Congo and Lumumba, great numbers of American 
Negroes reacted as Americans second and as Negroes first. 

“I do not understand all the psychological mysteries involved in man’s 
reactions to pigmentation of the skin. But I am aware that even in countries 
like Brazil, officially unsegregated in all realms of life, the blackest men 
generally do the roughest and dirtiest work. 

“But the age of the conquistadores is long past. This is the twentieth 
century. One can hope, at least, that dark men in power in this age will 
prove more enlightened than did white men in power in their dark ages.” 
(“Reflex Action,” New York Post, Apr. 3, 1961) 


BLACK MUSLIMS: CATALYSTS OF CIVIL RIGHTS? 


An ordained Methodist minister, Dr. Lincoln is a professor of social phi- 
losophy at Clark College in Atlanta. He has made a special study of the 
extremist nationalist Black Muslim movement (see Current, September 
1960, page 30). 


“The American conscience is like a Georgia mule drowsing under a mul- 
berry tree: it will twitch where the fly bites, now here, now there, and 
so to sleep again. 

“This lethargy is the problem of America. She is neither more evil nor 
more immoral than any other nation, but she has a jaded social conscious- 
ness that has not been truly alerted since the time of the abolitionists. The 
1954 school desegregation decisions and the student sit-ins have troubled 
her sleep, but they have not yet awakened her. She has not been stung 
in a tender enough spot in recent times. Perhaps the Black Muslims will 
find such a spot; if they do, and if they sting hard enough, we may all be 
benefited by the smarting. 

“The American Negro does not truly hate the white man. Not yet. For 
a long time, Negroes have tried to convince themselves that the white man’s 
resistance to social change derives not from a sense of racial superiority 
but from a twisted nationalism. Some Negroes, at least, are still willing to 
believe that the white man behaves as he does because he is American. . . . 
But ‘American’ also has an implication of color. Few of us have really lost 
the feeling that this is a ‘white man’s country’ and that all other races enjoy 
it by the white man’s sufferance. We do not say this bluntly: it is con- 
sidered in poor taste and, if quoted abroad, not in the national interest. 
But we act as if we were certain of its truth and validity. Our textbooks, 
mass media and community behavior confirm this white nationalism 
everywhere. 

“A diminishing number of Negroes, therefore, believe that the Negro is 
rejected in America not primarily because of his race but because he is ‘not 
truly American.” The Negro, they believe, is considered an alien, an out- 
sider, for whom special adjustments must be made in law and custom. His 
color merely identifies him and serves to warn ‘real Americans’ of his pres- 
ence. The immediate result, of course, is the same: the Negro is barred 
from full participation in the values of citizenship. But the long-range 
prospect for a solution would be vastly different. If discrimination is based 
on pure racial antagonism, the white man will have to change his prejudice, 
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for the Negro cannot change his skin. But if discrimination is based on 
national sentiment, the white man need not revise his thinking so drastic- 
ally. He can still draw the comforting, sharp line between ‘American’ and 
‘not American’; he need only realize that his Negro neighbors are on the 
‘American’ side of the line. From there it would be a short step to accept- 
ing the Negro as an equal. 

“Sophistry? Perhaps—a sophistry encouraged by the Negro’s desperate 
wish for a peaceful way out of his second-class prison. And like his more 
naive, more pathetic trust in the white man’s ultimate ‘good intentions,’ it 
has been all but completely shattered. A vestige of faith remains—but for 
how long? If the white man’s conscience remains drugged, the flood of 
disillusion will soon sweep even this last frail hope away. . . . 

“From time to time, the trusting Negro has sought to prod the white 
man’s moral sense indirectly—through the churches, the labor unions and 
various interracial organizations—and by personal appeal. Always there has 
been a willingness to give the white man the benefit of every doubt. But 
nothing changed; and after a hundred years of waiting and hoping, the 
Negro finally went to court. Where he had been willing to accept ‘con- 
sideration,’ he now began demanding his rights—his rights to work, vote, 
buy a home, eat a meal, see a movie, worship in a church, ride a bus, sit 
in a public park and send his children to school on the same terms as all 
of America’s other first-class citizens. But the courts are slow; litigation is 
expensive; and the implementation of court rulings seems to be peculiarly 
uncertain in the area of civil rights. 

“So there has developed, in the last decade, a wide and dramatic spec- 
trum of extralegal Negro protest. The passive Negro, who trusts that God 
and the NAACP will salvage his dignity while he concentrates on avoid- 
ing trouble, is rapidly becoming extinct. Those Negroes (most of them 
young) who still believe in the possibility of peaceful change have devel- 
oped a bold but gentle technique to quicken the white man’s conscience. 
They simply ignore restrictive laws and go wherever they know they have 
a moral right to be—on trains and buses, in restaurants and stores, public 
beaches and houses of God. These are not ‘angry young men’; they are 
not ‘bitter.’ They are just tired of waiting. 

“At the opposite end of the spectrum are the Black Muslims. They are 
angry; they are bitter; and they are also tired of waiting. Their response 
to white nationalism is extreme, and their militancy is barely restrained. 
But America can benefit from the lesson they seem intent upon teaching. . . . 

“The Black Muslims constitute a unique movement: a dynamic social 
protest that moves upon a religious vehicle. The movement’s main em- 
phases are upon social action. Yet it is none the less essentially a religion 
—a religion of protest... . 

“On the surface, the movement seems to be unequivocally separatist, 
with a restricted membership and an overwhelming dedication to group 
identification, racial solidarity and mutual aid. But the membership is not 
restricted to Negroes; it is restricted to Black Men who comprise all man- 
kind except the white race. The movement is thus highly integrative in in- 
tent. Yet whites and Negroes account for very nearly the entire population 
of America, so the movement is clearly separatist in effect. 

“As a separatist group, the Muslims might be expected to show a strong 
awareness of group solidarity, backed by a generous program of mutual 
aid. And so they do. Like other Negro separatist groups, they might also 
be expected to pay only casual attention to racial tensions and the pros- 
pect of integration in America. The Muslims, however, are obsessed with 
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this issue. They reject and detest the very idea of integration, but discus- 
sion of it dominates all their preachings and publications. In this focus of 
attention they seem to range themselves as an integrative group—turned 
inside out. 

“Indeed, in their whole sphere of social concerns, the Black Muslims 
are a paradox. They are obsessed with the humiliation of white suprem- 
acy, yet they scorn any gesture toward civil rights. And they respond to 
racial tensions in all three basic ways: by aggression, avoidance and 
acceptance. 

“Their aggression is extreme; their vilification of the white man is im- 
passioned and caustic, with its cardinal tenet the white man’s imminent 
doom. This aggression has thus far fallen short of physical violence; but 
few observers doubt that the Muslims, if they were physically harassed, 
would hesitate to retaliate in kind. At the same time, the Muslim doctrines 
of religious and economic separation are a model of avoidance. And the 
Muslim dogma of absolute hostility between the Black Man and the white 
‘devil’ is simply an acceptance of the dogma of the white supremacists, 
made palatable by reversing the values held to be inherent in ‘black’ and 
‘white.’ The Muslim dogma is thus, in great part, a lightly disguised ra- 
tionalization of things as they are, though the Muslims declare that their 
destiny is to change the social order rather than to accept and reinforce 
“The functional and dysfunctional [that is, as tending to shatter the 
organic unity of society] aspects of the Black Muslim movement are not 
always easy to assess. But an attempt must be made. The Muslims are 
growing daily in size and power, and they are determined to have an impact 
on our entire way of life. 

“The Black Muslim movement is functional for its membership, for the 
entire Negro community and for the society as a whole in its insistence upon 
high standards of personal and group morality. It encourages thrift, clean- 
liness, honesty, sexual morality, diet control and abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and it effectively re-establishes a center of authority in the 
home. Muslims are expected to hold steady jobs, to give a full day’s work 
for their pay and to respect all constituted authority. As a result, the move- 
ment reduces adult and juvenile delinquency and strengthens its members’ 
sense of independence and self-respect. 

“At a deeper level, the movement provides outlets, short of physical 
violence, for the aggressive feelings roused in its members by the callous 
and hostile white society. Muslims tend to be Negroes for whom the pres- 
sures of racial prejudice and discrimination were intolerable, whose in- 
creasing resentment and hatred of the white man demanded release. Un- 
able to rationalize their deprivations (as Negro intellectuals do) and unable 
to find relief in the Christian church or any secular institution, they might 
well have followed the downward paths open to the despairing everywhere 
—the paths of crime, drunkenness, dope addiction, prostitution and wanton 
violence, directed indiscriminately against their oppressors or displaced 
senselessly against others of the oppressed. As Muslims, however, they find 
a ‘safe’ outlet for their tensions in verbal attacks on the white man and in 
powerful demonstrations of group solidarity. . .. On the whole, it is better 
for society for its dissatisfied elements to be associated with some religion 
rather than with none... . 

“In several important ways the Muslims tend to strengthen the dignity 
and self-reliance of the Negro community. They are proving dramatically 
that a new, positive leadership cadre can emerge among the Negroes at 
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_ the grass-roots level. The Muslim schools are emphasizing Negro history, 


Negro achievements and the contributions of Negroes to the world’s great 
cultures and to the development of the American nation. These facts are 
rarely taught in public schools, and the Muslims may be alone in trying to 
bring the Negro community to an awareness of its racial heritage. Again, 
the Muslims’ ‘buy black’ policy is creating some new opportunities for Negro 
business and professional men—opportunities which are almost universally 
denied them in the wider community. . . . 

“Finally the very existence of the Muslims—their extreme black national- 
ism and their astonishing growth and vitality—is functional to the extent 
that it forces the larger, Christian community to face the reality of racial 
tensions, to acknowledge its own malfeasance and to begin a spiritual and 
moral reform. The Muslims’ dramatic expression of racial solidarity may 
shock the white man into a realization that Negroes will no longer permit 
their just demands to be casually shrugged aside. Indeed, Muslim extrem- 
ism may even rebound and actively assist the forces of integration. It may, 
for example, force a white reappraisal of other protest organizations, such 
as the NAACP, which are now widely resisted as ‘too pushy’ or ‘radical.’ If 
these groups come to be seen as relatively conservative, if they gain in- 
creasing white support, and if the great surge of Negro protest is construc- 
tively channeled as a result, the Muslims will have proved integrative 
despite themselves. But this possibility hangs upon a slender thread—the 
hope that America will take the warning and act to save itself in time. 

“The Black Muslims’ virulent attacks on the white man may prove to 
be a useful warning, but they are deeply dysfunctional in the most im- 
mediate sense. They threaten the security of the white majority and may 
lead those in power to tighten the barriers which already divide America. 
The attacks create guilt and defensiveness among both Negroes and whites, 
and offer to extremist elements on both sides a cover for antisocial behavior. 
Above all, the attacks promote a general increase in tension and mutual 
mistrust. Calm heads might see the Muslims as a timely warning; jittery 
and frightened men are more likely to lash back in an unreasoning and 
potentially explosive panic. . . . 

“The meaning for America is clear. We must attack the disease, not its 
symptoms. We must confront the issue of racism and discrimination. When 
we have done so with the determination and moral conviction so brutal a 
problem deserves, there will be no Black Muslims. There will be no need 
for them. And America will be a better place for us all.” (The Black 


Muslims in America) 


CHANGING REACTIONS IN THE SOUTH 


The editor of the Richmond News Leader in Virginia, Mr. Kilpatrick 
has been known as an ardent segregationist. 


“A letter came across my desk this week from a Richmond woman who 
identified herself, at the outset, in the fashion of one presenting a member- 
ship card, as a supporter of Nixon in the last election. She was irritated 
at the arrest of several Negroes in Lynchburg as the outgrowth of a drug- 
store ‘sit-in.’ 

“Tn a state where freedom and individual liberty have always been taken 
so much for granted,’ she wrote, ‘this is a ridiculous situation. There is no 
room in the future for segregation as we have known it in the past. 
Progress will be made, and if conservatives can’t adjust they will, in the 
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long run, find they have much to lose in public support. My views are 
still those of a conservative, but my patience is sorely tried.’ 

“Political weather observers, tracking the cold and warm fronts across 
a still turbulent South, ought to take such letters into account. They are 
straws in a shifting wind, and we are seeing more of them. The more 
things change, it is said, the more they stay the same; and in certain 
underlying ways this remains quite true of the South. Yet a feeling grows, 
and a decent respect for objectivity requires that a reporter state it, that 
things are changing in the South; they will not stay the same; they will 
not ever be the same again. . . . 

“The changes I write of are down under the surface. They are subjective, 
not easily measurable, and probably they cannot be understood by those 
who know nothing of the mind of the South, but I state the proposition 
for what it may be worth: For the first time in their lives, thousands 
of Southerners are beginning to see the Negro in a way they never saw 
him before. It is like getting new glasses; familiar forms that had been 
shapeless and blurred (though they were not thought to be shapeless and 
blurred) suddenly emerge sharp and clear. They had been there all the 
time, at once seen and unseen. 

“Now, this is an unsettling experience. ‘My views are still conservative,’ 
says a Mrs. Eubank, and in the same breath: “There is no room in the 
future for segregation as we have known it in the past.’ How have we 
known it in the past? I search for an adverb and offer ‘unthinkingly.’ 
The white child, growing up in the South, seldom thought consciously 
about ‘race relations.’ This was the way things were. Negroes were every- 
where; they were part of the landscape, part of the household, part of 
the family; they worked for you, and you looked after them, but what 
Will Percy called the wall of glass was always there—a strange wall, now 
clear, now cloudy, now hard, now permeable. Love passed through the 
wall, both ways love passed through the wall, but somehow there was no 
real seeing through the wall. The parlor clock chimes the quarter hours. 
How often is it heard—really heard? 

“What I am groping to say is that many a Southemer is seeing now, 
and hearing now. Aspects of segregation that once were his nonconcern 
now trouble his spirit uncomfortably: Sit-ins. Segregated libraries. Certain 
job discrimination. Genuinely unequal schools in some areas. The Negro 
as citizen, as a political being possessed of equal rights, never had existed 
in the white Southerner’s past as he begins to exist now. The familiar 
black faces, seen through new glasses, are startlingly unfamiliar. A sense 
of the Negro point of view, totally unrecognized before, stirs uneasily in 
the conscious mind; and we resent the intruding sensation, and do not 
know exactly what to do about it. 

“For the new glasses do not disclose a picture that many of us like. The 
white South overwhelmingly views integration, and its long-range con- 
sequences, with great distaste and abhorrence. Ten years ago I would 
not have received the sort of letter I received from Mrs. Eubank; but my 
mail would not have bulged, either, with letters pointing bitterly to Negro 
crime, Negro illegitimacy, Negro arrogance. 

“A sharpened sense of the Negro’s rights and grievances is accompanied 
by a doubly sharpened sense of what is seen by white Southerners as 
their own rights and grievances. Thus there is simultaneously a surrender- 
ing, and a recapturing, a yielding and a regaining: The bus lines have 
abandoned Jim Crow, but fewer persons ride the buses. Lunch counters 
are integrated, but there are more private clubs. As Negro neighborhoods 
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expand, whites move out. Token integration in public schools is accom- 
panied by an unmistakable revival of private schools. Things do change; 
things genuinely are not the same, but I sometimes wonder if my children 
will not know in the South a society far more deeply separated than the 
society in which I was reared, in which the races are neither friends nor 
enemies, but only strangers.” (“The South Sees Through New Glasses,” 
National Review, Mar. 11, 1961) 


The author of The Grand Parade, a novel of Negro life, projects a 
militant challenge to present Negro leadership. 


“Ultimately the struggle in the South will determine who will represent 
the states and the Congressional districts in Washington, who will sit in 
the legislatures, the city halls, and the courts, who will operate the in- 
dustries and the arable land. As the real issue becomes more apparent, 
two developments seem certain. First, those who now wield power will 
refuse to yield beyond a minimum of token desegregation and will retaliate, 
often violently and in defiance of federal law; and second, the students will 
abandon the technique of passive resistance as it proves ineffectual in 
seriously disturbing the power structure of Southern society. 

“The most decisive factor in the conflict will probably be the Negro 
laboring class, heretofore unheard from. These are the great masses of 
the unskilled, who belong to no labor unions or civic organizations, whose 
churches are more concerned with leading their flocks to heaven than to a 
fuller share of democracy on earth, whose only fraternity is that of the 
millions of neglected and untrained who have nothing to barter in the 
labor market but their willingness to work. Only yesterday the man of 
this class could pick the cotton, run the elevator, pack the crate, but 
now the machine can do it better and displaces him. Government statistics 
hardly suggest how great his number is, much less what he is feeling 
and thinking, but we know he is everywhere. (The industrialization pro- 
grams of the South almost always exclude him. Fourteen per cent of the 
black labor force is now unemployed as opposed to 7 per cent for the 
nation as a whole.) A casual walk through any colored section of a Southern 
town or city will reveal him, standing on the corner, lounging near the 
bar, slouched on the doorstep, staring into the uncertainty that is his 
future. The ‘they’ in his life, those who make decisions that vitally affect 
him, are not only the governments, federal, state, and local, the captains 
of industry and finance, but even the Negro middle class and the striking 
students, all of whom seem to be going someplace without him. It is not 
his children that all of the school desegregation furor is about; he is 
lucky if he can keep them in the colored school. No one can presently 
claim to speak for this man, not church, union, nor NAACP; and just as 
he does not yet clearly understand the social forces arrayed against him, 
neither do they understand him or the various stimuli to which he is 
likely to respond. 

“Predictions are risky at best, but it seems safe to say that as these 
forces come into sharper conflict in what is essentially an attempt to over- 
throw an entrenched political and economic power, the Negro leadership 
class will be faced with a crisis, for its purely legalistic (or passive resist- 
ance) approach will clearly not be able to control the dynamics of the 
Negro struggle. Then to the fore may come Robert Williams, and other 
young men and women like him, who have concluded that the only way 
to win a revolution is to be a revolutionary.” (“Challenge to Negro Leader- 
ship,” Commentary, April 1960) 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATIONS 
DISQUIET ON THE STUDENT LEFT 


Dr. Feuer, an associate professor of philosophy at the University of 
California, is a member of the old generation who tries to keep up with 
the new. (See Current, November 1960, page 56.) 


“The word is going around nowadays that there is a new student 
awakening. It is heartening news to veterans of the Thirties who have been 
living in an intellectual exile. For fifteen years they have waited for the 
upswing in the cycle of political emotions, and now they discern the rest- 
lessness of the spirit, the stirring to action, which they regard as the mark 
of political grace. That there is a restlessness among the students in Amer- 
ican colleges, there can be no doubt. . . . 

“It would be a mistake to regard the new student activity as a con- 
tinuation of the radicalism of the Thirties. The present unrest is not born 
of depression; it is rather the child of prosperity. Its politics is not that of the 
foundation of society; it proposes no program for basic economic reform. 
Rather, it pursues what can be called ‘the politics of the superstructure’; 
student activists today are drawn by such causes as the abolition of capital 
punishment, abolition of compulsory military training in the colleges, abol- 
ition of the House Un-American Activities Committee, abolition of racial 
discrimination, abolition of the testing of nuclear bombs. The students have 
only a vestigial sympathy with the labor movement and tend to regard or- 
ganized labor as one of the comfortable, narrowly oriented and relatively 
cultureless interest groups of American society. The Marxist notion of the 
proletarian mission . . . seems to them an antiquated myth... . 

“The recent unrest reflects a basic change which has taken place in the 
socio-economic status of the American student. There has been a revolution 
in the economics of academic life. On all the large university campuses, 
the graduate students are rivaling the undergraduates in numbers. A long 
part of one’s life is now spent as a graduate student. It is quite common 
for graduate students to devote from four to seven years to completing 
their degrees. They are nowadays usually in their late twenties or early 
thirties, generally married, with one or two children. Often their wives hold 
jobs to help their husbands through graduate school. The huge expansion 
of the universities, with their auxiliary institutes, has created a corps of 
secretarial, administrative and library jobs, mostly filled by graduate 
students’ wives. 

“The ‘educational revolution’ has created an abundance of teaching 
assistantships, research assistantships, fellowship grants, foundation grants, 
research grants, training grants. The educational revolution has thus for 
the first time made of the universities a real constituency in American poli- 
tics, with big numbers, influence, time, enthusiasm for political activity if 
rightly moved and a bloc of votes to deliver. . . . 

“The graduate students are the rank-and-file of the rising new intellec- 
tual class. They have read David Riesman, C. Wright Mills, William H. 
Whyte, Daniel Bell, Seymour Martin Lipset, and are theoretically sophis- 
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ticated. Since they look forward to moderately prosperous careers, they 
lack the sense of personal grievance which makes for extremism. Graduate 
students twenty-five years ago worried about bread and butter; their suc- 
cessors today are concerned with parking permits, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, tuition fees and housing accommodations. Above all, they still 
retain the native generosity of youth. The competitive ethic has not yet 
warped them. Friendships are warmer and more real than they will ever 
be again. It is noticeable that as university classes and seminars have grown 
larger and more formal, there has developed a counter-tendency of in- 
formal students’ seminars and clubs where they read papers and disserta- 
tions to each other. 

“The new student awakening stems in large part from the generosity and 
practical concerns of the lower echelons of the new intellectual class. They 
sympathize spontaneously with those fellow students who spend vigils 
before prisons on the nights before executions. Their activists take part 
in demonstrations with the ‘Acts for Peace’ groups. . . . 

“However, they can scarcely come forth with simple solutions as students 
once used to. For over all liberalism and radicalism, the Soviet experience 
still stands as a blight... . 

“There has been an especially warm response to the sit-ins of the South- 
ern Negro students. . . . Civil rights has become the dominant issue in the 
new student unrest because it is the one where moral right and wrong 
stand out most clearly. Negro students, however, remain peripheral to the 
Northern student awakening; their problem has given them more than 
enough to do. There was, for example, not a single Negro student arrested 
among the Berkeley contingent in the San Francisco demonstration. . . . 

“The students’ response to political issues is much more an emotional 
than an intellectual one. They responded to the call to demonstrate against 
the Un-American Activities Committee because they sympathized with the 
underdog and disliked the inquisitorial aspect of the proceedings. They 
gave little thought to what some of the Communists and their henchmen 
stood for. They have turned McCarthyism into a stereotype, and are far 
from understanding the sources of that phenomenon. For McCarthyism was 
something created in large part by the bad conscience and cowardice of 
radicals, Communists and former Communists themselves. . . . For many, 
it was a way, too, of trying to repress actions they preferred to forget. 
Instead of defending what had been noble in their youths, and rejecting 
straightforwardly the ignoble, they climbed the pathetic bandwagon of the 
Fifth Amendment... . 

“Thus the new generation of students is politically fatherless. Their 
fathers or political forebears have not been tired radicals, but scared, guilt- 
ridden ex-radicals. The generation that should have transmitted tradition 
and inspiration to it was principally engaged in hiding intellectually and 
politically. When elders were defending a right to be silent, was it any 
wonder that the children themselves were silent? Now the new youngsters 
are coming forth, making blunders, acting like provocative undergraduates 
at a football game, applauding the synthetic heroics of Stalinist stooges. 
They are sometimes surprised that people have taken them so seriously, 
and sometimes lacking in a sense of responsibility for their actions. Half 
of those arrested in San Francisco never reimbursed the defense committee 
for the cost of their own bail bonds. The new undergraduate driving his 
car to campus sometimes takes his new-found political activity like a lab- 
oratory exercise in some novel experimental course in which the professor 
is sure to excuse him, and to praise him for effort. 
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“Very few of the science and engineering students will be found among 
the new student activists. The engineering students at California all read 
Whyte’s The Organization Man and study the workings of Soviet society. 
A fair number of them every year say honestly that they like organization 
men and look forward to joining their ranks. A fair number, too, are pleased 
with the technocratic aspects of the Soviet system. 

“In the social sciences, there seem to be significant differences in ideo- 
logical emphasis among the sociologists, political scientists and economists. 
The graduate students in sociology are most involved in the new unrest and 
also seem to have the most realistic understanding of societies and the 
world’s political problems. The political scientists have, for the most part, 
more conventional attitudes of political activity; they find a sufficient chan- 
nel for their energies in Republican or Democratic clubs. The economists 
tend increasingly to be technicians, and one hears more often economic- 
technological justifications for dictatorship and Stalinism from them: ‘A 
high rate of investment in an underdeveloped country is possible only with 
a dictatorial authority.’ . . 

“Curiously also, there is an overtone of beatnikism in the student un- 
rest. . . . The beat philosophy appeals to the battalions of lumpen-intel- 
lectuals, the hangers-on to university towns and art colonies. Often they 
are the sad defeated, whose aspirations in art can never be sustained by 
their abilities—persons without the self-discipline to find a modest walk 
in life. In the Middle Ages, such persons might have found their way to 
monastic cells. Today they live in interracial and intersexual ‘pads’; secular 
monks, they have taken vows of poverty and promiscuity, and adore Zen, 
Tao and Jesus. They are neither inner-directed nor other-directed; they 
are null-directed. For they wander from metaphysics to metaphysics, wear- 
ing each syncretically for a few weeks, searching in a melange of tattered 
old clothes for philosophic garments. They are not nihilists, for behind the 
negations of a Bazarov there was the village doctor and teacher. . . . 

“The beatniks cling to each other, listen to jazz religiously for long hours 
and have discussions which, at least in duration, rival Socrates’ Sympo- 
sium. To a world which plans all its allocations of time and resources, the 
beatniks bring the message of living intensely in the present’s immediacy. 
Radicals look to the future, conservatives to the past; the beatniks worship 
a truncated present in which both past and future are repressed, and which, 
associationless and meaningless, becomes truly specious. They have revived 
the philosophy of the ancient Greek cynics, with their contempt for mate- 
rial goods and conventional amenities, with their insistence that the good 
life is found at the minimal levels of existence. These bearded writers and 
sellers of Abomunist Manifestos and Beatitudes have had their impact on 
the new student unrest. . . . 

“Whether the existence of so-called student movements is a phenomenon 
of political health is an open question. In Asia and South America, stu- 
dent movements have taken the political initiative because the rest of the 
population is sunk in exhausted indifference, and because the students, as 
the administrative intellectuals of the future, have a distinctive class interest 
of their own. Students, congregated in universities, living in their own 
quarters, with not too burdensome study schedules, are in a unique posi- 
tion to act in backward countries as the political class—sometimes the one 
alternative political class to the army. 

“Perhaps the United States is fortunate in that it has never had or needed 
an Asian—Latin-American style of student movement. One welcomes, how- 
ever, the rekindling of socio-political interests in American student circles. 
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The normal rhythm of American political life wiil now assert itself, the 
normal workings of the liberal-conservative cycle, with less, one hopes, of 
the perturbations of externally imposed anxiety. . . . 

“The new generation always seeks some issue on which it can direct its 
maturing energies. Thirty years ago the conflict of generations merged 
with the struggle of classes. Today’s restlessness is, in part, due to the 
inability of youthful aggressive energies to find an appropriate cause or 
conflict with which it can fully identify. Disillusioned, former radicals may 
praise the end of ideology; the young, however, need if not an ideology 
at least a philosophy. Those who now look to the Youth as they once did 
to the Proletariat, or as they recently have done to Uncommitted Nations, 
as a source of political wisdom are making the old mistake again; no class, 
nation or age-group is chosen, and everyone has his own rendezvous with 
destiny.” (“Youth in the ’60’s,” The New Leader, Mar. 6, 1961) 


CULTIC CONSERVATISM ON THE RIGHT 


“Students at two Canadian colleges can foolishly push around dormitory 
beds for a thousand miles or so—and if Life magazine notices and reports 
on it, bed-pushing at once becomes a fad. It is well known that mass com- 
municators not only reflect but also create events and movements. With 
this knowledge in mind it becomes difficult accurately to assess the nu- 
merous recent stories about the presence on college campuses of a conserv- 
ative mood and conservative cults intent on perpetuating and hardening 
that mood. Nevertheless there do seem to be signs indicating that a con- 
servative trend on campuses is real and growing. 

“The word ‘conservative’ can mean two things: it can imply a method, 
a mood, an inquiry, or it can represent a club, a cult, an ideology. . . . As 
currently described on campuses, however, it by and large represents a 
massive ideology mobilized to counter other ideologies whether they be 
real or fictitious. 

“College students today have reason to be conservative in the first sense, 
and one can hardly complain about their wholesale dismissal of the doc- 
trinaire leftisms that thrived on many campuses in the Thirties.” But the 
short-lived “neoconservatism” of a few years ago (actually better described 
as antidoctrinaire liberalism) began to die when it began to be typed and 
stereotyped. Campus conservatism “goes to cultic seed with disturbing 
swiftness and inevitability . . . [and becomes] the phenomenon dear to 
the hearts of journalists looking for some sort of campus excitement. They 
find it in the numbers of youth organizations on dozens of campuses, groups 
usually gathered around the political charisms of a Barry Goldwater. 

“On first hearing their rites of spring described, one is tempted to dismiss 
the whole show as unreal—a temptation which increases as one listens. For 
whatever is chanted in the Goldwater liturgies revolves around two themes 
which are, to say the least, highly questionable. 

“First, America can stand alone in the midst of the world. To the degree 
that one favors alliances, foreign aid, coexistence, negotiations, and dis- 
approves chauvinist ideologies, he is dismissed as being to the left. . . . 

“The second theme is that individual man can stand alone in the midst 
of America. Social Darwinism is currently making quite a comeback; sur- 
vival of the fittest is being loudly proclaimed to collegiate ears (‘fittest’ 
meaning ‘my father could afford to send me to college and set me up’). 
To admit to a belief in men’s social and economic interdependencies is to 
be marked as left of the cult in its domestic version. Even in a world wherein 
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both these doctrines sound remote and irresponsible there is room for people 
who profess them. But alas, the mysteries are not celebrated in arcane 
circumstances but are well financed and well publicized. 

“In view of years of drift in foreign policy and frustration over national 
failures in a complex field, cultic conservatism—which would lure the 
United States into well armed apartheid from the rest of mankind—can 
readily be accounted for. Doctrinaire rightism in international affairs is 
psychologically as obvious in origin as its opposite counterpart of the Thir- 
ties: both were born of frustrations. . . . It is rather difficult to elect con- 
servatives nationally. And when electoral opportunities are few, what does 
one do? One stirs up. 

“Unfortunately the conservative clubs speak more in negative than posi- 
tive terms. Instead of sticking to their Edmund Burke and William Graham 
Sumner, they go off in quest of foils. Where they cannot find them (just 
who really would represent a doctrinaire left today?) they invent. Whoever 
does not join the club can easily be portrayed irresponsibly. Today’s col- 
lege generation can be conservative if and when it wants to, but it would 
be well advised to divert its energies away from placards and Ayn Rand 
seminars and instead ask questions that belong within the range of possi- 
bility: What shall be the quality of freedom within our collective orders? 
What shall we do to enlarge the range of human possibility within our 
inevitably interdependent communities? 

“Another danger in regard to conservative clubs should be noted: Today 
the right-wing fringe can no longer be made up of converted dogmatic 
leftists; it draws its recruits mostly from the conservatives for whom con- 
servatism moves too slowly (witness the popularity of the witch-hunting 
programs of professional anticommunism in cultic conservatism). And 
when such programs appear, real conservatism dies—and we are in trouble.” 
(“When Conservatism Becomes Cultic,” Christian Century, Mar. 22, 1961) 


AGGRESSIVE SPIRIT AMONG NEGROES 


Dr. Lincoln, in The Black Muslims in America (see page 9), a study 
of an extremist nationalist group among American Negroes, discusses this 
movement's effect on students. 


“A new aggressive spirit is undeniably taking possession of America’s 
Negro youth. But the Muslims have erred badly in mistaking this aggres- 
sive spirit for a spirit of aggression. Starting from his present ground of 
oppression and enforced humility, the Negro can go a long, long way 
toward asserting himself without crossing the border into violence. 

“There are inescapable signs that the Negro is abandoning Christian 
love as an effective agent of social change. But his purpose is still to en- 
lighten the white man, not to annihilate him. Moreover, the goal of the 
new aggressive spirit is flatly opposed to Muslim separatism. Negro youth 
do not want a Black Nation. They want their fair share of what this so- 
ciety has to offer, and they are convinced that it can be had without 
resort to violence. 

“The young Negroes who are now flocking to the Black Muslims are 
dissidents who know only how to hate because they have been surrounded 
by the symbols of hatred all their lives long. They are of serious concern 
to our scciety, which has created them, but they are far from representing 
a sizable portion of the Negro community as a whole.” (The Black Muslims 
in America) 
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Charles E. Silberman 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


TRAINING MASSES OF INTELLECTUALS 


Mr. Silberman is an editor of Fortune. 


“Recently the feeling has been growing that the educational system we 
have is not ‘right’ for the future needs and responsibilities of American 
society. For a decade or more, critics have been clobbering the professional 
educators for their failure to teach reading, for their excessive interest in 
children’s social adjustment at the expense of intellectual achievement, 
and for their naive faith that a simple dose of more money would solve all 
the school’s ills. Philip H. Coombs of the Ford Foundation, now Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, with only slight 
exaggeration, put the verdict this way: ‘Almost everything that the schools 
and colleges are doing is obsolete and inadequate today. This applies to 
the curriculum, to the arrangements for teacher training, to textbooks, to 
organization, to methods of teaching and learning, to school architecture.’ 
Education’s greatest need was not for more money from the outside, but 
for sweeping change on the inside. 

“The U. S. today is moving away from progressivism not because it is 
‘false’ in some absolute sense, but because it badly serves the needs of 
our own time. The growing complexity of organization and the explosive 
pace of technological and social change are creating an enormous demand 
that is without historical precedent. Society has always needed a few 
men with highly developed and disciplined intellects; industrial society 
needed masses of literate but not necessarily intellectual men. Tomorrow 
requires something that the world has never seen—masses of intellectuals. 

“The kind of deadly monotonous assembly line Chaplin satirized in 
Modern Times no longer reflects the reality of industrial life. Rather, as 
Peter F. Drucker has cogently suggested, the prototype of the large pro- 
ductive organization seems increasingly to be the Strategic Air Command 
base, which must integrate the highly developed skills of thousands of 
people—pilots, navigators and meteorologists, radio technicians, doctors, 
mechanics, operations researchers, computer programers, operators, repair- 
men, and the like. 

“The U. S. need for educated men is sometimes stated in terms of specific 
skills said to be in short supply—electronics engineers or nuclear physicists. 
Educationally, this is the wrong way to approach the problem because it 
is impossible to predict today what skills will be needed ten years from 
now. Nothing could be more wildly impractical, therefore—and nothing 
more destructive to the future of an individual or of society—than an edu- 
cation designed to prepare people for specific vocations and professions or 
to facilitate their ‘adjustment’ to the world as it is. To be practical, an edu- 
cation now must prepare a man for work that doesn’t yet exist and whose 
nature can’t even be imagined. This can be done only by teaching people 
how to learn, by giving them the kind of intellectual discipline and the 
depth of understanding that will enable them to apply man’s accumulated 
wisdom to new conditions as they arise. “The qualities essential to employ- 
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ability and productivity, Francis S. Chase, dean of the Graduate School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, has observed, ‘are coming 
closer and closer to the characteristics that have long been attributed to 
the educated person.’ . 

“Public schools have been wasting valuable years by postponing the 
teaching of many important subjects 6n the ground that they are too diffi- 
cult. In fact, the basic ideas of science and mathematics and the basic 
themes of literature and history should form the heart of the curriculum 
from the elementary grades on. The progression in each field should re- 
semble a widening spiral, in which students continually expand their 
knowledge of the basic concepts by learning to use them in more and more 
complex and sophisticated ways. Contrariwise, a tremendous amount of 
material that’s . . . cluttering up the curriculum today should be discarded. 

“It follows also that the most pressing need of the public schools is not 
for more classrooms or even for higher teachers’ pay (though both are 
surely needed), but for curriculums that present clearly the basic princi- 
ples of all the major fields of inquiry and that can be taught by ordinary 
teachers to ordinary students. It’s necessary to revamp the basic courses 
and to gear the materials to the capacities of students of different abilities 
and in different grades. Obviously this is an enormous job that would take 
years to complete. But the new science courses have shown how much 
can be done with relatively small amounts of money when the best aca- 
demic minds in the country work with curriculum specialists and class- 
room teachers. . . . 

“The growing emphasis on the pursuit of intellectual excellence does not 
mean, however, that the schools should concern themselves only with the 
high I.Q.’s. On the contrary, as the Rockefeller Report on Education ar- 
gued, the idea of excellence embraces many kinds of achievement at many 
levels. And yet it is by no means clear just how much ‘intellectual disci- 
pline’ can be taught to that large group of students who fall between 
‘normal intelligence’ (an I.Q. of 100) and mental retardation (an I.Q. of 
75). These students make up 45 per cent of the student body of the aver- 
age comprehensive high school, and they tend to be apathetic or actively 
resistant when offered academic subjects. But these same students, Dean 
[John] Fischer of Teachers College points out, are going to participate in 
the decisions made by political clubs, trade unions, and groups of all sorts, 
and they will need to grapple with the fundamental concepts of science 
and the humanities in the course of living their lives. ‘I can’t see why these 
students can’t deal with them in school,’ Fischer says. “We really haven't 
tried to do it yet; we’ve just brought them to the minimum of literacy.’ 
What’s necessary, he says, is a good deal of experimentation to discover 
how and how much these students can be taught. 

“For the 50 per cent or so of high school students who will not go to 
college in the Sixties, some amount of vocational education is inevitable. 
But in a dynamic and fluid society it does no good to anyone—least of 
all to the students involved—to tie the educational program to the specific 
present employment opportunities in each community. . . . For employment 
opportunities change from year to year; industries move away or decline 
in importance and new ones spring up; specific skills and even whole 
occupations are automated out of existence and new ones created in their 
place. A program for the student who is not college-bound should em- 
phasize fundamental skills and fundamental ways of approaching prob- 
lems, and leave much of the specific job training to industry.” (“The Re- 
making of American Education,” Fortune, April 1961) 
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THE MASS MEDIA 


HOW MUCH DOES TELEVISION HARM CHILDREN? 


After three years of research in ten communities in the U.S. and Canada, 
the authors conclude that television does not seriously harm children, at 
least in the short run—if they are intelligent, emotionally secure, active 
children in well-adjusted families. What it does “is to exploit the weakness 

. . and reinforce it.” As for long-range damage, their verdict is: neither 
proven nor disproven. 

Mr. Schramm is director of the Institute for Communication Research, 
Stanford University. Mr. Lyle is assistant professor in the Graduate School 
of Journalism, University of California, Los Angeles. Mr. Parker is assistant 
professor in the Institute of Communications Research, University of 


Illinois. 
Wilbur Schramm, “Comparing pretelevision with television communities, we [see] that 
Jack Lyle and the new medium reorganizes leisure time and mass media use in a spec- 
Edwin B. Parker tacular manner. It cuts deeply into movie-going, radio-listening, comic 


book and pulp magazine reading. It reduces the time for play. It postpones 
bedtime slightly. It dominates the child’s leisure. To persons who have 
had this happen to them, it may not seem like a jarring change; but 
viewed from the vantage of distance or history, it is quite remarkable. 
Overnight a new box appears in the home, and thereafter all leisure is 
organized around it! ... 

“One out of three children is watching television at the age of three, 
four out of five at age five, nine out of ten by the time they are in the first 
grade. .. . The average child spends on television in his first sixteen years 
as much time as he spends on school. . . . 

“Children’s taste for programs . . . proceeds quickly from so-called 
‘children’s’ programs to Westerns, adventure programs, crime shows, situa- 
tion comedies, popular music and variety shows, and other chiefly adult 
program types. The greater part of children’s television viewing is of pro- 
grams for which the majority of viewers are adults. Most of it is fantasy 
and entertainment. The taste for public affairs programs is little and late. . . . 

“The physical effects of television we were inclined to rate not very 
important. . . . There is little evidence of serious loss of sleep or energy 
as a result of television. 

“The emotional effects of television, however, are less innocuous. Almost 
all children . . . are frightened when harm threatens some character or 
animal with whom they identify or to whom they are closely attached, and 
particularly when the harm involves cutting, or stepping in a trap, or some 
nonritual violence. They are frightened when they come too early to violent 
and stressful programs, and again particularly when they view such pro- 
grams in dark rooms or alone... . 

“Concerning the cognitive effects of television, the general conclusion 
is one of disappointment. This is not because television is doing any 
special harm in this respect, but rather because it isn’t realizing its full 
potential as a carrier of ideas and information. In school work, commercial 
television is ‘neither a distinct advantage nor a severe handicap.’ In some 
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ways it is doubtless raising up a better-informed generation, but its ac- 
complishment in that respect is nothing compared to what it could do.” 

Most of the learning that does take place is “an incidental increment 
from fantasy programs. In the pre-school years, this is a very important 
learning source. It sends the bright children and the slow children to 
school with vocabularies about a grade higher than children have if they 
are without the benefit of television.” Thereafter “incidental learning from 
fantasy programs becomes of less use to children, both because of the 
repetitiveness and the fairly low intellectual level of fantasy programing, 
and because, as the child grows older and becomes expert in using print, 
he increasingly uses the printed media for reality experiences and for 
serious learning. 

“This is especially noticeable in the case of children with high mental 
ability. If they are heavy users of television in the teen years, they tend 
to do less well on knowledge tests and in school than do their fellows 
who are light users of television. In general, however, television is a real 
aid to the learning of very young children, and thereafter contributes 
to the kind of knowledge which is closely connected to its fantasy pro- 
grams (for example, the names of popular singers), and not especially 
to the kind of knowledge which is more closely related to reality experi- 
ences (for example, public affairs) or to the kind of knowledge which 
is chiefly learned in school (for example, science). We do not say that 
television does not or cannot stimulate a child or broaden horizons; merely 
that it seems not to do those things in any greater degree than takes 
place in the absence of television. . . . The old dream of television as 
the supermedium for informing and teaching the people of a democracy 
has never been fully realized. 

“Television has proved itself better at stimulating interest than stim- 
ulating intellectual or creative activity. For this latter task, it apparently 
needs to be geared into an organizational framework. There is little sign 
that television is raising taste, and some fear has been expressed that it 
may be hardening in children a taste level based on its own common- 
denominator standards. The finding that children learn to like the programs 
available to them, although ordinarily they would not even select those 
programs, is a disturbing result. Some students of television are concerned 
about its effect on taste formation; others are equally worried because it 
gives children information about adult life much earlier than they have 
been accustomed to hear such things. Furthermore, much of its treatment 
of adult life shows adults in conflict, and many of its portraits are far 
from flattering. There is a real worry lest this ‘premature aging,’ these 
portraits of adult life made available before a child is really ready to 
discriminate among them, may mislead and perhaps discourage children, 
even to the extent of making them fear the process of growing up. 

“Then we come to the behavioral effects of television. These are the 
ones that have caused the most worry, and yet they seem to us in almost 
every case controllable through the nontelevision life of the child. 

“Does television make children too passive? It does in some cases, and 
only long-term studies can determine the magnitude and lasting quality 
of the effect. But the way to avoid an excessive passivity in our children 
is not to give them television as a mother substitute early in life; rather 
to make them feel loved and wanted at home, and so far as possible to 
surround them with friends and activities. 

“Does television teach violence and cause delinquency? [There are] 
a number of situations in which television might encourage violence. Some 
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children will confuse the rules of the fantasy world with the rules of the 
real world. Children who bring aggression to television are more likely 
to remember the . . . violent content of television. If his social relationships 
are not satisfactory, he is likely to daydream over the fantasy from tele- 
vision. If he seeks violence in answer to his own social needs, he is likely 
to remember and resurrect that violence when he has need in real life 
to be aggressive. . . . Children want to be like the ‘successful’ characters 
they see, whether those characters are good or bad. . . . But very little 
delinquency can be traced directly to television. Delinquency is complex 
behavior growing usually out of a number of roots, the chief one usually 
being some great lack in the child’s life—often a broken home, or a feeling 
of rejection by parents or peer group. Television is at best a contributory 
cause. 

“Does television make children withdraw from life? In a few cases this 
happens to a serious degree, and the child needs therapy. In most cases, 
the child’s withdrawal from life is no more than his withdrawal to any 
fantasy experience, and he has no difficulty in making the return trip to 
normal rules of behavior. . . . 

“These behavioral effects of television, then, point as much to parents 
as to broadcasters. Parents can make sure that their children view tele- 
vision under proper optical conditions and do not stay up too late to 
view it; and so they can avoid what we called the physical bad effects 
of television. Broadcasters must assume the blame for the intellectual level 
of television, and for the amount of frightening material and the level 
of excitement and violence, but even here parents and schools and other 
nontelevision forces in the lives of children can help by cushioning the 
shock and directing some of their exploratory viewing. In short, although 
we are not trying to excuse the sins of television, whether of omission 
or commission, it seems to us quite a remarkable thing that if a child has 
security and love, interests, friendships, and healthful activities in his non- 
television hours, there is little chance that anything very bad is going 
to happen to him as a result of television. . . . Still the charge that tele- 
vision harms otherwise undisturbed children must be considered not 
proved rather than disproved. 

“It is clear that, except for such cases as an already disturbed child 
learning a criminal technique or an insecure child having a bad fright 
from television, most of the potentially dangerous effects of television on 
children”—exposure, year after year for several hours a day, to material 
rich in violence and abnormally high excitement which carries little in- 
tellectual stimulation; “retreating several hours a day for a number of 
years into a fantasy world where the rules are, to say the least, unlike 
those of the real world”—are long-range effects “and are very difficult to 
detect except over a long period. If it becomes clear, as a result of long- 
term research, that these results are indeed adverse, then it will be too 
late to do anything about television for a whole generation of children. . . . 

“We should like to see broadcasters look hard at those of today’s pro- 
grams which, without offering a diet of violence, still earn high ratings 
among children. . . . As a matter of fact, we should like to see a major 
project in experimental production of television, using all we know about 
children and a good sample of the best talent in television, and with it 
a high-level program of research to find out and interpret children’s 
responses to these experimental programs. It is entirely possible that a 
serious cooperative effort of this kind might provide an acceptable alter- 
native to the private eyes, two-gun men, and clever crooks. . . . 
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“Scattered through the commercial television week is a great deal more 
intellectual stimulation than critics give the industry credit for. Chiefly 
this stimulation emanates from or is closely related to the news departments, 
and includes commentary, interviews and press conferences, occasional 
discussions and documentaries, and special events. We feel that the in- 
dustry is to be complimented for what it has done in these respects, and 
that parents and schools have been remiss if they have not directed child- 
ren to programs of this sort that are available. 

“But this is a tiny part of television, and an even tinier part of children’s 
typical selection from television. It is safe to say that, compared to the 
effort that has been made to attract children with slapstick cartoons, 
gun-happy Westerns, junior situation comedies, loose-hipped crooners, and 
private-eye heroics, only an infinitesimal part of the effort of commercial 
television has been put on the problem of how to attract children to 
stimulating reality experiences. 

“In community after community, during the course of this study, we 
have observed a disappointing pattern. . . . Whenever we found a bright 
child who was an above-average viewer of television, we learned to look 
at once for some unsatisfactory social relationship that was driving him 
to seek escape in television. Whenever we found a bright child who was 
a heavy user of television, we learned to expect that he would score less 
well on knowledge tests; and other researchers found that this kind of 
viewer would do less well in school than an equally bright child who 
was a light viewer of television. We found that bright children in their 
teens considered that television was less important and had less prestige 
than did children who were not so bright. 

“It seems to us a disappointment, and a waste of potential, that tele- 
vision should thus have its influence with children so overwhelmingly as 
a fantasy medium. . . . It seems to us that it might be a matter of pride 
with television people to do a little more toward making it a great reality 
medium.” (Television in the Lives of Our Children) 


IMPROVING TV FROM INSIDE 


The former governor of Florida is now president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 


“I want to see the quality of broadcasting improved with a positive 
program developed through the ingenuity, the resources and cooperation 
of broadcasters themselves. I want to see this done not out of fear of 
government. Not because critics rant and rave. But simply because it is 
right that we do so in discharging our responsibility to serve the public 
interest to which we are committed and out of a deep pride in our art. 

“Many have sought to define the ‘public interest.’ Some say the public 
interest and what interests the public is one and the same. I do not agree. 
Programing in the public interest is not completely fulfilled by the mere 
broadcasting of something which may attract large segments of the public. 
. . . Specifically, it is my hope that the three great television networks will 
undertake to present an agreed-upon amount of [programing in such 
areas as outstanding drama, fine music, public information and education] 
—say, perhaps a combined total of six hours a week—in prime time.” 
(Address, Radio and Television Executives Society of New York, Mar. 15, 
1961. The Television Code, published by the N.A.B., is available through 
Readers Service. ) 
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Elizabeth Wood 


CITIES TO LIVE IN 


THE BALANCED NEIGHBORHOOD 


A consultant to the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York 
City argues for diversity in new urban communities. (See also Current, 
August 1960, page 14.) 


“There has always been opposition to slum clearance operations, regard- 
less of their ultimate purpose. It came from those who would be displaced, 
their defenders, their neighbors, and those with a vested business or politi- 
cal interest in the status quo. Opposition is now coming also from those 
who are deeply and sincerely concerned with the ultimate future of our 
cities. 

“The first type of opposition grows out of the clear fact that personal 
hardship arises from every program that tears down peoples’ homes—no 
matter how defective the homes may be. The second type is based on a 
growing sense that the communities emerging from the reconstruction are 
not worth the pains caused in bringing them forth. . . . 

“Forced movement breaks up complexes of families and friends, attach- 
ments to churches and institutions, and the personal habits which have 
been built up over many years. Small businesses are more often destroyed 
than moved. Small churches are put out of business, and the memberships 
of established clubs and churches are decimated.” When the government 
causes such hardships, the public has a right to be assured that this activity 
is in fact for the common good. 

Several suggestions have been adopted to mitigate the hardships. But 
“staggered construction,” “vest-pocket projects,” “renewal, not bulldozing” 
are at best tools useful in achieving the goal of renewal; they are not the 
goal itself. 

“Increasingly, the phrase ‘the balanced neighborhood’ seems to express 
this new goal.” The phrase means different things to different people, but 
“one element of its meaning is universal: it always means mixture or 
heterogeneity of population. . . . 

“To a growing body of public opinion, racial segregation and the racially 
homogeneous areas it produces are wrong both practically and morally: 
they are costly to a city and prevent its sound development; they conflict 
with ideals of human equality and democracy. 

“To a growing body of public opinion, the economic segregation implicit 
in public housing is equally bad both practically and morally. As a result 
of the removal (either compulsory or voluntary) of their higher-income 
families, public housing projects have lost the leadership essential to healthy 
community life. 

“Studies indicate also that families in the large new suburban subdivi- 
sions feel keenly the single class quality of their neighborhood. Simultane- 
ously with their concern for school standards, a growing number of 
suburban and city parents believe that it is vital in a democracy that 
children have a chance to associate with their fellows of other races, income 
levels, and cultural traditions. 
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“Finally, students of housing for the aged deplore institutions that segre- 
gate the old from the young. Separation of young families from older 
people, including grandparents, and the decreasing contacts between gen- 
erations appear to weaken the sense of responsibility of one generation for 
the other. Not only does the responsibility for older people become in- 
creasingly a public problem, but children can grow up (as in some one- 
class subdivisions) with as little understanding of people of other ages as 
they have of those of other races. . . . 

“Every renewal enterprise in which there is governmental intervention 
through the use of eminent domain, tax abatement, mortgage insurance or 
subsidy, should provide for heterogeneity of residential facilities and popu- 
lation, in proportions appropriate to the area. This means, in effect, that 
instead of large-scale, one-class projects standing as planned islands, urban 
renewal would develop large-scale neighborhood plans which include a 
combination of housing types, either new, or combinations of new and old. 

“There should be increasing emphasis on renewal and conservation pro- 
grams calling for partial clearance and scattered new buildings as pro- 
grams that more naturally and easily achieve the goal of the balanced 
neighborhood.” 

The first principle to be followed is that the many kinds of people who 
live in the city should have “a genuine option (within economic limitations) 
as to where and how they can live.” Both middle- and low-income families 
should have a real choice between a good life in the city and a good life 
in the suburbs, and minority families should have the same option on the 
same terms as white families. Both newlyweds and older couples should 
have an option between apartments in out-lying and in-lying areas. The 
proportions of different kinds of housing may differ enormously between 
sections of the city, but the obligation is to offer some option. 

The balanced neighborhood cannot be achieved by urban renewal tech- 
niques alone, whether conservation or clearance and redevelopment. “One 
has only to list the reasons why middle-status families flee the city to under- 
stand this. The older housing in the city, which is their major resource other 
than new housing built in the suburbs, is located in areas subject to deterior- 
ation by reasons of changes in fashion or spreading negligence; it is located 
where engulfment by minority families is a possibility, and encroachment 
of undesirable persons, juvenile delinquents and unhoused Bowery ‘winos’ 
is a danger; where the quality of the public schools, in fact or by reputation, 
is inferior to those in the suburbs; where there are real problems as to 
where their children may play freely and in safety. Under such conditions, 
the joys of urban living are swamped by its deficiencies. . . . 

“To carry out a program that may halt the flight of middle-status fam- 
ilies, . . . stabilize sound residential neighborhoods and create a sound 
residential base for the city, . . . intensive efforts should be made to aug- 
ment the city-wide programs that most directly affect the achievement and 
maintenance of balance in the neighborhood: an increase in the total hous- 
ing supply, the enforcement of nondiscrimination laws and intensification 
of education programs in the understanding of these laws.” 

Another essential step is “improvement in both the quality and the rep- 
utation of the public schools, especially in the changing areas. Wherever 
there is urban renewal, the quality of the schools must be more than good, 
it must be excellent. Only if their quality is excellent will they play their 
strategic role in stabilizing neighborhoods. . . . 

“Systematic programs of social work and education should be developed 
for persons affected by urban renewal . . . [especially those] whose stand- 
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ards of living are such that they depreciate and damage the quality of the 
buildings and neighborhoods into which they move. . . . 

“The urban way of life cannot be the same as the suburban way of life. 
The creation of a good pattern of urban life, especially a good life for 
families with children (low-income families as well as middle-income fam- 
ilies), may be more difficult than creating a good suburban way of life, but 
an effort must be made to devise it.” The peculiar values of urban life 
“are to be found in the quality, richness and variety of community facilities: 
public and private, commercial, educational, religious, cultural. Good 
urban planning cannot produce, at least in the central city, what seems to 
be the peculiar value of suburban life—the private-backyard-with-barbe- 
cue. .. . The obligation of urban renewal is to let the choice between the 
two ways of life be a fair choice, not to let the scale be tipped in favor of 
suburban living because urban services and design are below an acceptable 
standard for the world’s richest country. 

“No residential plan should be developed without comprehensive pro- 
visions for community facilities, whether by direct public action or by pri- 
vate developers. If no private developers are available at the time of initial 
development, that land should be set aside for their future development.” 

Finally, “community facilities must be so designed within the neighbor- 
hood that they can be shared by unlike and like persons. Only if this is done 
will the city have the benefit of the quality of local leadership that comes 
most frequently from the middle-status families.” (A New Look at the 
Balanced Neighborhood) 


INTEGRATING RAILROADS AND CITIES 


The president of the Institute of Public Administration has conducted 
official studies of metropolitan mass transportation in Washington, D.C., 
and New York City. He feels that commuter railroads can be as viable as 
skyscraper elevators. 


The commuter railroads are essential for the efficient life and work of 
not less than a third of the American economy. Yet railroads are short of 
money; they are reported to be bankrupt, and they desperately seek tax 
relief, spiraling and self-defeating increased rates, guaranteed loans, and 
subsidies from frightened legislatures and governors. 

Both the railroads and the public seem to believe that rail problems 
can be solved in terms of the railroads. But “the commuter rail problems 
are not rail problems. They are urban problems, urban circulation prob- 
lems, and can be dealt with intelligently only as part of the total circula- 
tion system and in terms of future circulation needs of the metropolitan 
areas. . . . Standing alone, grants and loans for the tottering railroads are 
a worthless gesture of panic.” If this approach had been applied, we would 
still be riding subsidized horses, streetcars, and sailing ships. 

“Make no mistake, commuter services with completely separate rights 
of way, on rails, or with a similar general design, will continue to be 
required in cities now structured on such a circulation system. Not a single 
mile of railroad right of way should be abandoned. It should be donated 
to the government. The rail system must be kept intact. But the design— 
equipment, terminals and interconnections—and the management must be 
completely new, geared to the requirements and desires of the next genera- 
tion, not to those of the past... . 

“The commuter system is basically a peak load, workday operation. 
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It should be so designed and operated. Railroad managers [weep] over 
the fact that all their business is crowded into twenty hours a week, while 
as much as 69 per cent of their expenses are incurred in the remaining 
148 hours. We have the same problem in every big building with the 
elevators, and have completely satisfactory solutions. . . . The elevator 
system is the most successful circulation system developed by man. This 
success rests on four things: 

“1) Continual technical improvement of each part of the system, with 
prompt application of mechanical and electrical advances. 

“2) The elimination of needless manual labor, on the principle that such 
application of needless labor in mechanical work is both degrading to 
labor and extremely expensive for the customer. 

“3) ‘System integration,’ that is, the design and operation of the elevators 
as an integral part of a total system which relates the movement of persons 
and goods to the floor use of the total building served. 

“4) ‘Integrated financing’ which finances the elevators as an integral 
part of the economy of which the elevator is a part. 

“With these four principles we have solved vertical transportation in 
the urban centers, though anyone would have thought that the vertical 
would be more difficult than the horizontal problem.” (Testimony before 
Senate Housing Subcommittee, Mar. 21, 1961) 


WHY SUBSIDIZE COMMUTERS? 


A post-doctoral fellow at the Northwestern University Transportation 
Center suggests making all commuters pay the full costs of their travel 
and allowing commuter railroads to die. 


American railroads in the last forty years have been subject to two 
pressures: the growth of suburban population and the shift from public 
transport to the automobile. Since 1947, while rush-hour traffic has re- 
mained fairly steady, suburban shopping centers have all but eliminated 
midday ridership, television has reduced evening traffic, and the work-week 
has been cut to five days. 

Thus the Illinois Central has lost more than half of its total traffic since 
1946 but has hardly enough cars to handle its peak load. The New York 
Central needs all its equipment about 15 per cent of the time and about 20 
per cent of it the rest of the time. Trainmen who work two hours in the 
morning and two hours in the evening must be paid for a standard 
eight-hour day plus four hours of overtime. The costs, including taxes, of 
maintaining urban terminals and storage space are enormous. 

Yet the regulatory authorities keep the railroads in a unique position 
in which they can neither charge rates which maximize net receipts nor 
leave the industry. Thus a weak, declining industry, returning less than 
3 per cent, is systematically subsidizing the suburban life of upper income 
families in our largest metropolitan areas. 

Several metropolitan areas along the eastern seaboard have recently 
adopted arrangements to shift the burden of subsidizing suburban living 
from the railroads to the public. These arrangements are based on the 
presumption that there is a significant social cost to highway congestion 
in rush hours and that subsidizing rail commuters is an effective way of 
dealing with the problem. 

But highway commuters are not highly responsive to changes in rail 
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fares. After one year, Philadelphia’s “Operation Northwest” subsidy pro- 
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gram was keeping 370 automobiles off the streets in rush hours at a cost 
of about $3.32 each per day. The subsidized Highland Branch railroad 
reduces traffic congestion in downtown Boston by about 7 per cent and 
frees 1,300 parking spaces per day at a cost of about $2.37 each. And 
it will take progressively larger subsidies to attract more commuters to 
rail travel. 

Thus the rail commuter subsidy is not only regressive (benefiting high- 
income persons), but apparently ineffective. The alternative, which has 
hardly been tried, would be to present both rail and highway commuters 
with the full cost of their travel, instead of subsidizing both. 

If such a policy accelerated the conversion from rail to auto travel 
which is taking place inexorably in any event, urban superhighways would, 
of course, need expansion. An obvious source of funds for such construc- 
tion is the highway user tax, which now amounts to considerably less than 
10 per cent of total costs of auto operation in most states. Tolls can be 
collected, either generally or only in rush hours. Parking on central streets 
can be eliminated and subsidized off-street parking rigorously avoided. 

The high cost of each mile of freeway is irrelevant; it is the cost per 
capita in the area served and the cost per user that count. From this 
point of view, many states have invested much too little in urban freeways 
compared with extensive construction in rural areas, partly because of the 
rural over-representation characteristic of state legislatures. In California, 
where vehicle license fees are allocated among counties on the basis of 
receipts from the tax, this situation is avoided. San Francisco County, 
which is entirely urban, has received funds sufficient for an excellent free- 
way system, and enough more is expected to make the location of future 
freeways a political issue. 

Data on the comparative hourly capacities of freeways and railroads 
are misleading, since freeways serve a wide variety of functions all day 
and all week, whereas the public has largely given up use of commuter 
trains except for rush-hour travel to and from the central business district. 
The automobile is creating an urban pattern which only it, and to a limited 
extent the motor bus, can serve. Central districts are deteriorating not 
because of congestion, which was already characteristic in the days of 
horse-drawn vehicles, but because their usefulness has been reduced by 
the growth of work, shopping, and entertainment facilities in the suburbs. 

“However unpleasant it may be for those of us who admire urban life 
to accept, the city of the future is likely to have the general character- 
istics of Los Angeles: an atrophied center, identifiable but no longer of 
great significance, surrounded by a great admixture of residential, manu- 
facturing and commercial areas. . . . The pendulum movements into the 
central district in the morning and out in the evening have been replaced 
by a pattern in which traffic, like Leacock’s horseman, goes off in all 
directions morning and evening alike. This pattern the commuter train 
cannot serve.” 

One can argue that this pattern will itself solve the urban congestion 
problem, but one cannot prevent it from emerging by subsidizing commuta- 
tion. “Subsidies give people an incentive to leave the city, either to receive 
the subsidies in commutation, or to avoid the taxes levied to pay for the 
subsidies, if the municipality is raising the funds. Thus a city that sub- 
sidizes commutation is likely to be making a contribution, albeit a small 
one, to its own deterioration.” (“The Decline of Railroad Commutation,” 
Address, Annual Meeting, American Historical Association, December, 
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EMERGING AFRICA 
WHEN WILL SOUTH AFRICA EXPLODE? 


After a journey through the continent, the colonial correspondent of 
The Times (London) surveys Africa’s tensions and finds South Africa in 
danger of engulfment. 

The Times “The most horrifying thing about South Africa is the realization on 

(London) impact that, allowing for a certain amount of distortion due to emotional- 
ism, almost everything one has read and heard about it . . . is in essence 
true. There is no room for significant revisions of judgment. No shafts 
of light pierce the cloud of the mind as they so often do when one makes 

actual contact on the spot with a problem that has looked insoluble. .. . 

Over South Africa there broods, to a large extent, a spirit of Gétterdim- 

merung.” 

The official doctrine of apartheid “consists in essence of two propositions. 
The first is that a majority of the population can be confined in perpetuity 
to the economically less productive parts of the country. There they would 
be given eventually the right to manage their own affairs and acquire 
some nebulous political link with the other part. The second proposition is 
that within that other part, the economically productive part, the European 
shall perpetuate his predominance. To do so he would deny forever any 
political rights to the Africans who do the manual labor and are in fact 
a majority even within that restricted, European-dominated part. 

“One of the things I was most interested to find out was whether any- 
body really believed that [apartheid] could work, let alone endure. Hav- 
ing talked to leaders of almost every shade of opinion in the country, I 
came to the conclusion that although most Europeans would like it to, 
very few of those I talked to really believed it would. Apart from argu- 
mentative counterattack, they were forever seeking adjustments, allevia- 
tions, and ways out. 

“As for the English-speaking element, they seemed to me like people 
sitting in a train which they know to be heading for a river where the 
bridge is ‘out.’ The compartments were fairly comfortable, the train was 
traveling too fast to jump from without breaking a leg, and they were 
deprived of all means of communication with the engine driver. 

“The impartial observer naturally seeks to find reasons how a govern- 
ment, let alone a whole country, could have got itself into this position. 
And here, to be fair, it must be admitted that the maintenance of the 
Nationalist system—I do not say the achievement of apartheid—looked 
more credible in 1953 than it does now... . 

“Since then there have been two developments which have radically 
altered the situation in South Africa. The first is the virtually complete 
withdrawal of the colonial powers from the rest of Africa. The second is 
that the Russians have got the Bomb. These events have left the South 
African government out on a limb. So long as the Africans north of 
the Limpopo were physically controlled from Europe, and so long as the 
Western powers had an absolute monopoly of the deterrent and were 
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prepared to tolerate the South African system there was some chance of 
preserving it. 

“Today neither of these propositions holds good. America and the 
European powers now compete with communism on the basis that they 
have a better life to offer the peoples of emergent Africa, and this means 
the Bantu. In this effort South Africa is a hopeless embarrassment, and is 
left to wend her lonely way with an archaic and very widely execrated 
mode of government... . 

“In estimating the possible duration of a regime of this kind comparisons 
are often drawn with Franco Spain, where the dictatorship has now lasted 
a quarter of a century. There are, however, important differences. The 
regime in Spain is a dictatorship of Spaniards by Spaniards, resting on 
a more or less homogeneous culture and representing in many ways a 
traditional form of government. And it has been maintained to a large 
extent by contracting out of the modern world. In South Africa the situa- 
tion is quite different. The regime is based on the domination of one race 
by another, and indeed the whole country is obsessed by consciousness 
of race to a degree which I have never met elsewhere. . . . 

“Secondly, South Africa, though it might be classed as ‘backward’ in 
some senses—I refer to the state of evolution of the Bantu as a whole—is 
most modern in others. It is highly, and most efficiently, industrialized. 
Isolated as it is from the rest of Africa, its external links in terms of capital 
investment, politics, and air travel are direct, close, and frequent with 
London and New York. The whole of this vast industrial machine lies 
wide open to industrial action by the African worker. It is full of vulnerable 
points where a withdrawal of labor would be equivalent to drawing the 
fires in the engine rooms of a battleship. It is true that the African worker 
is debarred from all normal means of legitimate organization for his own 
protection in industrial disputes. But this does not mean to say that he 
will not find his own peculiar African way of bringing the machine to a 
standstill one day... . 

“My own feeling is that, given time, there might be a real loosening up 
of racial policy in South Africa. Realization of the impasse into which 
the present government has got them is spreading among white South 
Africans. ‘When a man knows he is about to be hanged in a fortnight, 
it concentrates his mind wonderfully.’ That is the situation in South Africa 
today. The problem is whether that concentration of mind can operate 
fast enough to become effective in face of a powerful and stubborn govern- 
ment before the swirl of external and internal events engulfs the whole 
edifice.” (The Times [London], Mar. 6, 1961) 


AS VIEWED BY GEORGE RODGER 


A British photographer whose name is associated with pictures of Africa, 
George Rodger was on the wartime staff of Life and is a founding member of 
Magnum, an association of photographers. Many of his pictures were used to 
illustrate Alan Moorehead’s book, “‘No Room in the Ark.” 
Bunyoro boy, Uganda 
Schoolboys in the southern Sudan 

A village school, southern Sudan 
Native administrator, Uganda 
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THE CRISIS OF CONSCIENCE 


TO PRESS OR NOT TO PRESS THE BUTTON 


An assistant professor of government at Smith College examines the 
possible responses of the man ordered to set off nuclear war. 


Guenter Lewy “The disregard for humanitarian and moral considerations which has 
increasingly characterized the conduct of war in the twentieth century, 
and, more recently, the development of nuclear weapons—the tools of mass 
extermination par excellence—have led many students of international law 
to conclude that the laws of war are dead. Grotius’ doctrine of the tempera- 
menta belli, requiring belligerents to conduct hostilities with regard for 
the principles of humanity and chivalry, as well as the many conventions 
drawn up prior to World War I in order to regulate the use of violence, 
are said to have become largely obsolete. . . . 

“The paradoxical situation has thus been created in which, according 
to one highly influential school of thought at least, the new weapons of 
mass destruction and the announced determination to use them have made 
the whole basis of the law of war obsolete, while, on the other hand, 
military codes of law continue to espouse high-sounding affirmations of 
the laws of humanity, and individual members of the armed forces are 
made explicitly and directly responsible for violating international law and 
flouting the dictates of the public conscience. The new weapons, if ever 
to be used in all their frightful destructiveness, seem to demand the com- 
plete suppression of all moral scruples. They put a premium upon blind 
obedience to orders issued by superiors far from the scene of action and 
insulated from the horrors committed by the subordinate in a plane or 
at a missile launcher. At the same time, the citizen in uniform is burdened 
with the duty to disobey commands and orders in violation of the laws 
of humanity and is held accountable for the commission of war crimes 
even if acting under superior orders. 

“The possible conflict of loyalties and duties which this state of affairs 
has brought about was the subject of several interesting debates in the 
British House of Lords in 1950 and 1952. What should an airman do, it 
was asked, when ordered to drop an atomic bomb? Should he obey the 
order or refuse on the ground that using this weapon violates the inter- 
national law of war? He may end up between the Charybdis of being 
shot for insubordination in wartime and the Scylla of being hanged, if a 
military tribunal organized by the victor decides that his act shocked the 
conscience of civilized peoples. 

“Some of the participants in the discussion questioned the ability of the 
military subordinate to decide whether an order he was commanded to 
execute violated ‘the unchallenged rules of warfare’ and outraged ‘the 
general sentiments of humanity.’ “What are today the unchallenged rules 
of warfare?” inquired Lord Chatfield. “Are there any at all? . . . What 
are the general sentiments of humanity today? Are there any?” 

“Two years later, in a renewal of the debate, Lord Winster asked, ‘Do we 
tell the air crews who carry and deliver an atomic bomb not to outrage 
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the general sentiments of humanity? Do we hold that one of the air crew, 
if captured, ought not to be treated by the enemy as a war criminal?” 
Would not every airman who takes part in what the victors eventually 
describe as a ‘war of aggression’ be a war criminal? Lord Cook was afraid 
that the rule about superior orders would undermine military discipline. 
Soldiers, he argued, must be able to execute orders without delay and 
misgivings about their legality under international law. ‘There should be 
no risk of anyone being troubled, subconsciously or otherwise, by doubts 
as to whether, by so doing, he is laying himself open to future charges 
of being a war criminal if he should fall into the hands of the enemy.’ 

“An attempt to answer the questions so raised opens up a number of 
problem areas. There is the question how far the war crimes trials held 
after the Second World War and contemporary military codes have re- 
solved the problem of superior orders in accordance with international 
law, and what may be the implications for military obedience as well 
as for modern total war. There is next the issue of the legality of using 
nuclear weapons under international law, for the duty of disobedience 
comes into play only if the illegality of an order is clearly established. 
This leads into the much-argued point of whether international law is 
indeed still able to concern itself with such a strictly legal issue, a con- 
troversy that involves the broader problem whether the law of war is really 
dead, as some say, or has only been breached without thereby losing its 
legal status. Whether an airman who under orders dropped an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb could be considered a war criminal, whether he should 
challenge such orders and risk being punished by his superiors for breach 
of discipline or mutiny, whether international law can effectively protect 
individuals against a domestic law which is illegal from the point of view 
of international law—these are questions which today may seem rather 
theoretical and removed from reality; they involve fine technical points. 
And yet it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that upon the answers given 
to these questions may some day depend the future of the human race. . . . 

“The real problem, then, is the gulf which has opened up between the 
existing law of warfare, to the extent that any agreed law can be found, 
and what at one time were thought to be the considerations of humanity. 
The conscience of humanity has been confronted with saturation bombing 
with TNT and incendiaries, the atomic bomb, napalm. It is now in the throes 
of accepting the hydrogen bomb. The question which waits for an answer 
is: where does legal warfare end and humanity begin? When the victorious 
powers of World War II condemned and punished the leaders of the Axis, 
it was hoped that this act of retribution would create a new standard of 
international morality. “We are here to define a standard of conduct, of 
responsibility,’ declared the tribunal in the [Nuremberg] Ministries Case, 
‘not only with regard to past and present events, but those which in the 
future can be reasonably and properly applied to men and officials of every 
state and nation, those of the victors as well as those of the vanquished.’ 
This noble attempt has so far failed. Future historians, reading the Allied 
tribunals’ eloquent denunciations of total war and German Kriegs-raison, 
may find in the subsequent record a mockery. 

“Granting that most of the international law of war lies in shambles 
and the ‘dictates of the public conscience’ have seemingly surrendered to 
military expediency, in his dilemma the individual will find little guidance 
on the level of legality. Even if he could be sure—which he cannot be— 
that after a nuclear war nobody will be in a position to institute war crimes 
proceedings against anyone, he may still be troubled by the moral question. 
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The incertitude of the collective conscience will force him back on his 
own personal judgment and sense of right. 

“It may well be, of course, that the dilemma ‘to press or not to press 
the button’ will not be felt by very many. Indeed, one of the most dis- 
tressing results of the degeneration of warfare in World War II has been 
the loss of appreciation, on the part of many otherwise honorable people, 
of the distinction between right and wrong in matters of warfare. Aerial 
warfare and, a fortiori, long-distance missiles, have depersonalized the 
activity of killing and maiming. . . . 

“And yet, there may be men for whom the moral dilemma will be real, 
who will not be content with doing their duty and imputing moral re- 
sponsibility for their actions to their superiors. There may be men who, if 
and when faced with the consequences of the deeds they are asked to 
commit in the name of their nation, will want to follow the counsel of 
Thoreau to ‘be men first, and subjects afterwards.’ Given the possibility 
that blind obedience to orders may lead not only to the killing of millions 
on the side of the enemy but may also spell the doom of one’s own nation, 
and perhaps of mankind as such, a case could be made for the choice of 
disobedience even on grounds of prudence. Such loyalty to humanity might 
turn out to be the only meaningful national allegiance while at the same 
time preserving the moral integrity of the individual. .. . 

“Unless the absurd immorality of a world nuclear conflict is kept in mind 
and reaffirmed constantly, nations may lose the sense of restraint which 
today still makes nuclear arsenals a deterrent threat rather than weapons 
readily used. That such moral affirmations may weaken the restraints upon 
would-be aggressors and, therefore, encourage aggression, tyranny and 
immorality is another of the paradoxes inherent in the situation of mutual 
deterrence. 

“The subordinate in front of the button may have neither time nor in- 
clination to think of all these complexities. Yet these considerations must 
not be ignored. The remarks of Karl Jaspers, speaking of the declaration 
made in 1957 by eighteen outstanding German physicists not to participate 
in the making of atomic weapons, are pertinent: “The personal “No” is un- 
assailable as long as it represents an act of conscience and therefore be- 
comes a visible event only when others bring it before the public. It is 
unassailable only then when one also accepts personal responsibility for all 
consequences.” 

“Whether all possible consequences of pressing or not pressing the button 
can be foreseen is doubtful. It is obvious that an individual can not restrict 
the effects of such a choice to his own personal life. The conscientious 
objector in wars past could remain faithful to the dictates of his conscience 
without thereby significantly influencing the outcome of the armed conflict. 
Today, given the potency of the new weapons, the refusal to obey on the 
part of a single important individual could spell a nation’s defeat, though 
it might save the world from ruin, and so would make his decision all 
the more fateful. He would have to weigh the claims of the present genera- 
tion against those of the future, the possibility of the adversary’s world 
triumph against the danger of race suicide. He would have to answer 
the question whether any single individual should make the fateful choice 
for all humanity. And he might wonder what could be the justification 
of choosing nonexistence for those who, in the years ahead, would have 
been born into life.” (“Superior Orders, Nuclear Warfare, and the Dictates 
of Conscience: The Dilemma of Military Obedience in the Atomic Age,” 
The American Political Science Review, March 1961) 
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THE CONTROL OF WAR 


ARMS CONTROL AS MILITARY STRATEGY 


Two members of Harvard University’s Center for International Affairs 
expound a new definition of relations with potential enemy nations. 


Thomas C. Schelling The essential element in arms control is the recognition of the common 
and interest, of the possibility of reciprocation and cooperation even between 
Morton H. Halperin potential enemies with respect to their military establishments. The use of 
the term “arms control” rather than “disarmament” is simply a broadening 
of definition to include all forms of military cooperation between potential 
enemies in the interest of reducing the likelihood of war, its scope and 
violence if it occurs, and the political and economic costs of being prepared 
for it. Whether arms control may be most usefully implemented by either 
reductions or increases in certain types of military force, or by changes in 
the quality or deployment of weapons is an open question. 

If we are able to reduce the danger of certain kinds of war and recip- 
rocally deny ourselves certain apparent military advantages (of the kind 
that cancel out for the most part if both sides take advantage of them), 
and if in so doing we increase our military requirements for other dangers 
of warfare, the matter must be judged on its merits and not simply accord- 
ing to whether the sizes of armies go up or down. 

This approach, however, is not in opposition to the more literal defini- 
tion of “disarmament” as involving a simple reduction of military strength. 
Thus a proper study of the problem of arms control is concerned less with 
reducing national capabilities for destruction in the event of war than in 
reducing the incentives that may lead to war or that may cause war to 
be the more destructive in the event it occurs. 

To some extent, both we and the Soviets are trapped by our military 
technology in an era which has seen weapons developments themselves 
responsible for some of the most alarming aspects of the present strategic 
situation. Thus, arms control can be considered as an effort, through some 
kind of reciprocity or cooperation with our mutual enemies, to minimize, 
offset, compensate or deflate some of the characteristics of both modern 
weapons and military expectations. 

Neither the forms of arms control nor their potential impact on the 
world community and its security have been yet adequately perceived. 
Arms control may be as formal as a multilateral treaty or as informal as 
a shared recognition that certain forms of self-control will be reciprocated. 
It may involve some “cops and robbers” activities like cheating and detec- 
tion, but may also involve many of the continuing regulatory and negoti- 
atory processes that we associate with bureaucracy and diplomacy. It may 
involve the straightforward elimination of armaments or rather subtle 
changes in the character of armaments—even improvements in certain 
kinds of arms—or may involve communications, traffic rules, or other 
arrangements superimposed on existing military establishments. It may be 
as “political” as the demilitarization of a disputed country, or as little politi- 
cal as an understanding about noninterference in each other’s military 
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communications. And, like many reciprocal restraints that we take for 
granted, arms limitations may exist without our being actively aware of 
them. 

“Arms control is essentially a means of supplementing unilateral mili- 
tary strategy by some kind of collaboration with the countries that are 
potential enemies. The aims of arms control and the aims of a national 
military strategy should be substantially the same. Before one considers 
this an excessively narrow construction of arms control, he should consider 
whether it cannot just as well be viewed as a very broad statement of 
what the aims of military strategy should be. 

“Surely arms control has no monopoly of interest in the avoidance of 
accidental war; anyone concerned with military policy must be concerned 
to minimize the danger of accident, false alarm, unauthorized action, or 
misunderstanding, that might lead to war. Arms control has no monopoly 
of interest in reducing the destructiveness of war if war occurs; military 
policy, too, should be concerned with the survival and welfare of the 
nation. Arms control need have no monopoly of virtue, in being less con- 
cerned with the nation and more concerned with humanity; a responsible 
military policy should not, and certainly would not, value at zero the lives 
and welfare of other populations, even enemy populations. 

“Military strategy is no longer concerned with simply the conduct of a 
war that has already started towards some termination that is taken for 
granted. Especially since World War II, military strategy has been as con- 
cerned with influencing potential enemies as with defeating them in com- 
bat. The concept of ‘deterrence’ is itself a recognition that certain outcomes 
are worse for both ourselves and our potential enemies than other outcomes, 
and that a persuasive threat of military action coupled with a promise to 
withhold such action if the other country complies may be more significant 
than the military action itself. The concept of limited war is a recognition 
that we and our potential enemies may have a common interest, even after 
war starts, in limiting our objectives and checking war. Thus, military 
policy itself recognizes that we have a common interest with our potential 
enemies in avoiding a mutually destructive war, and a common interest 
in limiting war even if it occurs. 

“But sophistication comes slowly. Military collaboration with potential 
enemies is not a concept that comes naturally. Tradition is against it. 

“What we call ‘arms control’ is really an effort to take a long overdue 
step towards recognizing the role of military force in the modern world. 
The military and diplomatic worlds have been kept unnaturally apart for 
so long that their separation came to seem natural. Arms control is a rec- 
ognition that nearly all serious diplomacy involves sanctions, coercion and 
assurances involving some kind of power or force, and that a main func- 
tion of military force is to influence the behavior of other countries, not 
simply to spend itself in their destruction. 

“It is the conservatism of military policy that has caused ‘arms control’ 
to appear as an alternative, even antithetical, field of action. Perhaps arms 
control will eventually be viewed as a step in the assimilation of military 
policy in the over-all national strategy—as a recognition that military pos- 
tures, being to a large extent a response to the military forces that oppose 
them, can be subject to mutual accommodation. Adjustments in military 
postures and doctrines that induce reciprocal adjustments by a potential 
opponent can be of mutual benefit if they reduce the danger of a war 
that neither side wants, or contain its violence, or otherwise serve the 
security of the nation.” (Strategy and Arms Control) 
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CAN DETERRENCE DETER DETERRENCE? 


Both Mr. Raskin and Mr. Waskow have served as legislative assistants 
to Representative Robert W. Kastenmeier (D—Wis.). Mr. Raskin is on 
McGeorge Bundy’s staff at the White House. Mr. Waskow is completing 
a doctoral dissertation in history at the University of Wisconsin. 


The counterforce theory assumes that thermonuclear war is possible 
and can be won by destroying the enemy’s nuclear capabilities, whether 
the enemy has initiated the war by an atomic strike or by some other 
provocation. “The chief weapons systems necessary to fight such a war 
would be the Strategic Air Command with its B-70 bombers, the Atlas- 
Titan liquid-fuel ICBM’s, and the mobile solid-fuel Minuteman ICBM. 
All of these systems are under Air Force control. . . . Also essential, although 
as yet undeveloped, would be the creation of huge underground cities 
for evacuation, the psychological preparation of populations to be evac- 
uated and to live underground, and the effective creation in the cities 
of anti-fallout shelters.” Counterforce theorists regard their strategy as a 
sufficient deterrent against limited war to leave little need for limited-war 
forces. 

A close look at the concept of “rationality” in military planning is useful 
in measuring the feasibility of the counterforce as a deterrent. “As the 
United States builds a counterforce system that is more subtle, more hid- 
den, more mobile, the temptation for an enemy to make its attack a total 
one increases. Rationality to the Soviets would then dictate that they take 
no chances on a growing American ability to strike their forces. Rationality 
to the Soviets would thus dictate for example the use of high-burst pattern 
bombing to destroy the whole American society, both force and popula- 
tion. Otherwise some of the American striking force might escape. 

“Certainly the history of twentieth-century war is that as either side 
uses its armed might more subtly, diffuses it more effectively, the other's 
reaction is to up the ante. We know this process well enough to have 
called it ‘total war’; there is every reason to believe that the final step in 
the process would result from applying counterforce theory. A serious 
look at what each side would consider ‘rational’ thus shows that counter- 
force deterrence will not work out as counterforce theorists expect, and 
the counterforce war is not possible. . . . 

“Some American officers, centered in the Army and the Navy, have 
decided that ‘to win’ or ‘to lose’ a thermonuclear war is inconceivable. 
They believe that such a war must be deterred and they do not believe 
that preparing to fight it will deter it. They prefer to make such a war as 
nearly unfightable as possible, by increasing its terror to the Nth power. 
They hope the result of such planning will be to eliminate all but the 
old-fashioned, conventional wars. These wars they hope to prevent by 
using the old-fashioned, conventional means. Thus to these members of 
the older military services the necessary program is to work out a way to 
return to the older fashions of making war. 

“This theory of deterrence, not surprisingly, is based on a combination 
of the particular weapons systems and skills of the Army and Navy. For 
the theorists of this combined deterrent the first question is how to make 
thermonuclear war sufficiently terrible that it cannot and will not be fought. 
The mission of accomplishing this ennoblement of terror is the Navy’s. 
The chief element in doing so is the ‘invulnerable deterrent.’ 

“It is the Navy’s theory that if both the United States and its chief 
enemies have great masses of the population open to atomic attack (in a 
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sense being held as hostages) and if on both sides the forces to mount 
such an attack are themselves invulnerable, the attack will never be 
mounted. . . . Instead of pressing both sides toward a pre-emptive attack, 
the ‘invulnerable deterrent’ would press both sides to think long and hard 
before attacking. 

“In addition, the argument runs that this situation would constitute 
a plateau in the arms race. It is suggested that when both sides reach 
the level of the ‘invulnerable deterrent’ they can tacitly agree to arrest 
the arms build-up while they attempt to negotiate outstanding difficulties. 
In fact, many of the proponents of ‘arms control’ are looking to the establish- 
ment of this state of affairs as an end in itself, rather than as a way-station 
on the road to disarmament. 

“The Navy believes that the ‘invulnerable deterrent’ is to be found in 
its Polaris submarine, driven by atomic motors and armed with thermo- 
nuclear missiles. . . . 

“The Polaris itself is not believed to be a provocative weapon, becuse it 
can be so managed as to be incapable of attacking an enemy’s atomic force. 
This is thought to be true because the megatonnage of the Polaris missile 
is too small to crack through hardened missile bases, or to kill a hidden 
base with a near miss. Nor is the Polaris, launched at sea with all the 
difficulties of precisely accurate aiming that a ship encounters, capable 
of direct hits on mobile missiles. (Some Navy men, however, in arguing 
their case to Congress, claim ‘pinpoint accuracy’ for the Polaris. If true, 
this claim would gravely weaken the argument that Polaris is not pro- 
vocative.) The only way in which the Polaris could be made capable of 
a counterforce strike would be to mass so many explosions in the territory 
of the enemy that by sheer salvo technique atomic capability would be 
destroyed. Most Navy theorists believe that the crucial point in this mass- 
ing of salvos would be at the number of forty-five Polaris submarines. To 
avoid turning the Polaris into a provocative, counterforce weapon, the 
Navy would like to restrict the number of its Polaris submarines to no 
more than forty-five. 

“As the Navy realizes, the form of deterrence based on the Polaris’s 
ability to kill whole cities can only be a deterrence of all-out thermo- 
nuclear war. . . . For major provocations less than all-out war, and in 
fact for minor provocations as well, the Army and Navy look to tactical 
forces as the chief deterrent . . . [but] the firing of just one of its missiles 
would immediately alert enemy aircraft to the position of the Polaris sub- 
marine. It is even possible that the submarine could be destroyed before 
firing more than one or two of its sixteen missiles. Thus, the credibility of 
the Polaris as the sole deterrent is called into serious question. . . . 

“To be a credible deterrent, it must be improved, and this improvement 
will undoubtedly call forth improvements in anti-Polaris systems. The 
‘invulnerable deterrent’ cannot stand still, it cannot halt the arms race. 
It can only give rise to a slightly different kind of arms race in which 
first anti-submarine warfare and later the anti-missile missile would be 
the chief direction of arms improvements. 

“By its nature the Polaris would add to, rather than reduce, one of 
the major problems of effective deterrence. That problem is the so-called 
‘Nth-country question’. Silent underneath the ocean, the Polaris subma- 
rine is unidentifiable. If a Polaris-type missile is fired against a city, no 
one can know for sure who fired it. If atomic weapons proliferate across 
the world and if nuclear technology also proliferates with the result that 
many nations can build atomic submarines, no one will ever be sure what 
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nation might order or what nation had ordered a thermonuclear blow. 
In fact, it has been argued that if nuclear knowledge spreads, it might 
be in the best interest of the Soviet Union and the United States to clear 
all atomically armed and atomically powered submarines from the sea, 
so as to prevent a case of mistaken identity or disguised attack. The 
fact that this view has been set forth in special concern with the submarine 
problem shows the difficulty of using the Polaris in a situation in which 
all the world has atomic weapons. Since that situation is clearly approach- 
ing, the Polaris concept is clearly questionable. . . . 

“Yet there can be no doubt that a potential enemy would view the 
American military system as a whole. He would doubt that a combined- 
deterrent policy had been clearly adopted, if weapons systems alien to 
such a policy were continued. In such a situation the advantages claimed 
for the combined deterrent—stability during a crisis—would not exist. 

“In other words, there is no point to choosing the combined deterrent, 
to reap the advantages claimed for such a system, unless the United States 
eliminates weapons that do not fit that concept—that is, scraps most of 
the Air Force. No such intention seems to exist either in the Department 
of Defense or in the Congress, and certainly not in the missile industry. . . . 

“If it is to be believed that the United States will respond to major 
conventionally armed provocations (such as an attack on Europe) with 
an atomic strike against the Soviets, it is necessary to scrap our own 
limited-war capabilities. Otherwise the enemy will be sure we do not 
really mean to use the atomic strike. Thus, pure counterforce theory means 
that most of the Army and Navy would have to be scrapped, just as 
pure combined-deterrent theory would mean that most of the Air Force 
would have to be scrapped. 

“In both directions, therefore, either theory to be in the least reasonable 
must be pure. A choice would have to be made between them for either 
to be believable. But the fact that the United States is such a rich country 
means that few choices have in the past been made between costly al- 
ternatives; we try to build everything we think of. If that pattern of the 
past is to be continued in this area, then an attempt to argue for either 
the counterforce or the invulnerable-deterrent strategy is meaningless. . . . 

“Confusion between the two strategies could result if the invulnerable 
deterrent even in its most carefully limited form, and alongside it a major 
civil defense shelter program, were to be built. The theory of the in- 
vulnerable deterrent works only if populations are vulnerable and forces 
are invulnerable. If either the Soviet Union or the United States were 
to give a clear indication of an all-out program of shelter building, the 
assumption on the other side could reasonably be that a city-busting 
attack was expected and was being guarded against. Such an attack would 
only be expected, according to combined-deterrent theory, in retaliation 
for an attack by one’s own forces against cities. By these assumptions, 
the reason to guard against such an attack would be to free one’s in- 
vulnerable deterrent to make a first strike against the cities of one’s 
opponent. A shelter-building program on either side would therefore 
contribute greatly to the instability that the invulnerable deterrent is 
supposed to alleviate. . . . 

“It would seem that only international arrangements for effective arms 
reduction and control leading to disarmament could be an effective 
deterrent. . . . 

“Often it is argued against the chances of effective disarmament that 
the West cannot ‘trust’ the Soviets to ‘keep their agreements,’ and that 
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the ‘risks’ of ‘cheating’ would be too high. It is important to remember 
that counterforce and combined-deterrent theory both put enormous ‘trust’ 
in the Soviets. Both theories trust the Soviets to react ‘rationally’"—that is, 
as we want them to act—to control their own reactions, and to abide the 
arms race without growing impatient, unstable, or irrational. . . . As we 
have shown, the risks of such trust are enormous, for either by accident or 
through ‘cheating’ on our expectations the Soviets might well help military 
deterrence to fail, and war to come. The risks would be far less if an inter- 
national police were exerting the controls and enforcing the deterrent. . . . 

“Only by preventing all guesswork by the enemy can we even hope to 
make deterrence work. If the United States intends to deter by a counter- 
force strategy, the Soviets must know this clearly, to be deterred; if by 
combined deterrence, then again there must be no doubt. And of course, 
negotiations for disarmament could be successful only if we and the Soviets 
were each convinced the other was totally serious about deterring war 
through disarmament.” (“The Theory and Practice of Deterrence,” staff 
report prepared for Representative Robert W. Kastenmeier, D—Wis.) 


IS THERE COMMUNICATION WITH MOSCOW? 


Mr. Spingarn, secretary of the National Planning Association's Com- 
mittee on Security through Arms Control, finds the disarmament dialogue 
proceeding on two levels. 


“A new ‘United States Disarmament Administration’ is now functioning 
in the State Department, John McCloy is serving as the President's dis- 
armament advisor, and in the Pentagon an elaborate pattern of offices 
deals with disarmament for each of these segments of the Defense establish- 
ment. In addition, outside contractors are supplying advice and research 
to government departments. 

“Concomitant with this growth of governmental competence has been 
a parallel growth of concern with the disarmament problem in private 
centers and graduate schools of international affairs. Scholarly publications 
are discussing arms control in every issue, specialists in military strategy 
are recognizing its importance, and business firms are carefully investi- 
gating the possibility of research and production opportunities in the in- 
strumentation which would be required for disarmament inspection. The 
patois of strategy and disarmament is becoming a campus vogue.” 

The preparation of the new American proposal on the nuclear test issue 
will probably represent 1,000 man-hours of staff work since Inauguration 
Day, duly evidenced by many tons of paper. Is it likely to be better? 

“What we can expect from new American proposals are ideas that the 
world’s governments can live with at present. They will not leap-frog over 
a period of transition. But we also have a right to hope that they will 
look toward an era when more harmonious relations will make it possible 
to stop the arms race, and provide for effective methods of peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. 

“The disturbing factor in the present picture is the fact that there is no 
evidence whatever of parallel activity in the Soviet Union. The Russians 
who deal intimately and knowledgeably with advanced technology in 
explosives and missiles confine their remarks in disarmament to a level 
of sophistication which might be expected from a country parson address- 
ing the village peace society. They refuse, even in off-the-record conversa- 
tion, to talk in realistic terms about existing weapons systems, about the 
specifics of warning and detection systems, and about initial measures to 
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frustrate surprise attack. They feign horror when it is proposed candidly 
to discuss evasion techniques. They act as if no such thoughts could enter 
their minds, in spite of the historical lessons of several disarmament treaties 
which spawned elaborate evasions. The Americans, on the other hand, 
discuss gory details quite openly. Just as medical students, who are de- 
voted to a life of healing, traditionally indulge in a gay and macabre 
humor, so arms control strategists use military jargon in a clinical manner 
which often disguises their genuine zeal for peace. The American intellec- 
tual despises unctuous self-righteousness. 

“The public, unfortunately, does not always see this as candor vs. devi- 
ousness. Too often it just sees nice Russians speaking about brotherly love 
and sunlight, while Americans talk about sneak attacks, thermonuclear 
destruction, military strategy, clandestine tests in dark caves. 

“The result is that thousands of well-meaning people demonstrate for 
unilateral disarmament in England and many Americans, in churches, in 
universities, and elsewhere, while mistrustful of the Soviets, believe that 
the Soviet complete disarmament proposal is sound and honest. They 
demand policies that reflect Western hopes for the perfectability of man. 
And they denounce as bloodthirsty ogres those who try to make an 
objective analysis of thermonuclear strategy. . . . 

“The peace movement must remain aware of the fact that the Russians 
are an indispensable party to arms control, and that it is just as important 
to place pressure on the Kremlin as on Western governments—more im- 
portant, in fact, because there are no local peace movements to do the 
job in Russia. And world-wide acceptance, at face value, of sweeping 
generalities merely proves to the Kremlin that they don’t have to bother 
to get serious. 

“For the new administration there is also a lesson in the need to season 
highly technical and intellectualized proposals with an appeal to deeper 
aspirations. Unfortunately, many will advocate a contrary course. They 
will urge that the United States confine itself to very limited achievable 
first steps looking to stability of deterrents and prevention of surprise attack. 
They argue that it is a cruel lie to hold forth utopian solutions, and that 
reliance on a great international act of faith is as useless as New Year’s 
resolutions are in the cure of dope addiction. Indeed, some even go so 
far as to suggest that the word ‘disarmament’—a generic word which has 
been used for generations to connote all forms of arms control—be aban- 
doned because it sounds too much like complete disarmament. Such argu- 
ments would result in overintellectualized proposals which would defeat 
their own purpose. .. . 

“Success will come only if the Soviets, on their part, display a willingness 
to discuss short-range as well as long-range goals, and to come to terms 
on the problem of preventing a nuclear flare-up during the next five years. 
In persuading the Soviets to do this, the peace movements and other 
forces which shape public opinion in Western and neutral countries can 
play a decisive role. They must make it clear that they understand the 
intricacies of today’s weaponry, that they are not naive, that they expect 
hard-headed, intellectually honest negotiations. Until they do so, the Soviet 
Union will feel no pressure to talk sense. 

“We will know that we have turned the corner when the Soviets begin 
to talk more candidly about the modern weapons that must be controlled, 
and when disarmament talks are moved out of conferences and public 
spectacles, and discussed quietly in places where there is no temptation 
to grandstanding.” (Address, Oberlin College, Feb. 28, 1961) 
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HAS THE SOVIET UNION CHANGED? 


THE MORE IT STAYS THE SAME 


The director of studies of the Council on Foreign Relations challenges 
the view that internal changes within the Soviet Union are weakening the 
monolithic power of the state (see also Current, June 1960, page 4; August 
1960, page 33). Dr. Mosely, as adviser to various U.S. delegations (Mos- 
cow Conference, 1943; Potsdam, 1945; Council of Foreign Ministers, 
Paris, 1945-46), has taken an active role in molding U.S. policy toward 
the Soviet Union. He visited Russia again early this year. 


Philip E. Mosely “One persistent theme of Western analysis has been the concept of a 
debilitating and perhaps fatal struggle for supremacy within the Soviet 
apparatus of dictatorship. One widespread view runs somewhat as follows. 
A totalitarian system, by its very nature, cannot be legitimate. It cannot 
provide for the orderly transmission of absolute power. It is bound to be 
caught in a dog-eat-dog struggle for supreme control. On this premise, 
the top Soviet leadership is inevitably riven by a continuing and desperate 
rivalry among competing leaders and cliques. Hence, it is assumed, 
Khrushchev is constantly engaged in a struggle against multiple chal- 
lengers within his own apparatus, and the function of ‘Kremlinology’ is to 
identify his rivals for power by reading the obscure portents of personnel 
changes and turgid ideological hints. . . . 

“Basically Khrushchev’s structure of rule is very similar to Stalin’s, but 
his ‘style’ of administration differs from Stalin’s in some important respects. 
Like Stalin, he has and uses his full power to appoint and remove the mem- 
bers of the party Presidium, the central drive-wheel of decision-making, 
as well as the members of the Central Secretariat. It is clear, at least since 
late 1957, that Khrushchev’s choice of this body of close collaborators is 
entirely his own; it is not determined by any factions or cliques operating 
outside his control. He has strengthened the party’s, i.e. his own, control 
over the military establishment and the secret police. Similarly, through 
appointing a long roster of party secretaries in the various republics and 
oblasts, Khrushchev has established securely his control over the party 
machinery. Through the party’s regional machinery he also determines 
the composition of the party Congresses, and it is his handpicked party 
Presidium that selects the membership of the Central Committee of the 


“If the structure of control remains basically unchanged, in what ways 
and why has Khrushchev changed the style or atmosphere of Soviet rule? 
Clearly Khrushchev allows a much freer expression of views within his 
entourage, and genuine discussions now take place on many issues before 
he hands down his decisions. . . . 

“Does this somewhat enlarged tolerance or even encouragement of more 
detailed and more frank discussions of ways and means of implementing 
Soviet purposes and programs mean, as some analysts have stated, that 
Khrushchev has allowed the reins of power to slip from his hands? Or 
that decisions are now made by counting votes within the Presidium? Or 
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that Khrushchev can be outvoted by colleagues whom he has appointed? 
Or that members of the Presidium are free to trade votes on various issues 
and to form alignments or factions for and against Khrushchev? In the 
absence of firm information on this highly secret sphere of Soviet inner 
politics, many shaky assumptions have been given wide currency. Some- 
times, it is Suslov, supposed guardian of ideological purity, who is touted 
abroad as leader of an anti-Khrushchev, Stalinist intrigue. Sometimes 
other names, such as Marshal Malinovsky’s, are mentioned as potential 
rivals even though Malinovsky is not even a member of the Presidium. 

“As an absolute ruler Khrushchev needs frank discussions of ways and 
means to achieve his purpose. But as head of the Soviet party, he certainly 
knows how to suppress ‘factions’ just as effectively as Lenin and Stalin 
did. Unlike Stalin in his later years, Khrushchev has seen the need to 
lay down broad purposes and then to leave the details to his principal 
subordinates, subject to his constant threat to check on their performance. 
But to assume from this useful and necessary subdivision of labor and 
partial delegation of operating responsibilities that he has carelessly let 
the reins of control slip from his hands and has somehow become a 
puppet buffeted by contending factions is clearly to underrate his experi- 
ence and his willpower, and to underestimate the power that he wields. 
It can also lead to underestimating the skill and determination with which 
he is pursuing Soviet aims abroad. 

“The notion that Khrushchev’s power is far from absolute or secure 
has been zealously spread abroad by Soviet emissaries, in supposedly 
confidential talks. ‘Our leader faces strong opposition at home in his effort 
to bring about a relaxation of tension with America’ (or Great Britain, 
or France, as the case may be). ‘He needs something concrete to prove 
that he is right and the Stalinists wrong.’ From this it is but a step to 
implying that the West can safely abandon some of its positions and 
programs—West Berlin, the plans for strengthening NATO, Formosa—in 
order to assure the political survival of the ‘cooperative’ Mr. Khrushchev 
and forestall the rise to power of some unnamed and supposedly more 
militant rival. 

“In the past, whenever a genuine struggle for power has been taking 
place within the Kremlin hierarchy, Soviet spokesmen abroad have been 
the last to refer to this dangerous subject. In those uneasy circumstances 
they have tiptoed about, avoiding téte-4-tétes without witnesses, and 
strongly denying all signs of dissension at home. The recent whispering 
campaigns seem designed to pave the way for one-sided concessions by 
the West, rather than representing an unprecedented rending of the veil 
of Soviet secrecy. The versatility displayed in this new tactic is, I believe, 
a sign of stability and great self-assurance. Only a very strong and con- 
fident Soviet leader can afford to turn to his profit self-launched rumors 
of his political vulnerability at home. 

“One beneficial feature of Khrushchev’s new style of rule has been a 
greatly lessened reliance on the day-to-day use of political terror. Khrush- 
chev has gained great popularity, within the ranks of the party apparatus 
and among the Soviet population at large, through the greater sense of 
individual security and the spreading expectation of a somewhat more 
impartial justice. From this, however, there is a long jump, which many 
commentators in the West have not hesitated to take, to assuming that 
the system of political pressure and even of repression has simply dis- 
appeared. ... 

“To a great extent the atmosphere of terror has been lifted. Some im- 
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portant improvements have been made in the administration of justice. . . . 
[However] the new Soviet leadership has not, as many abroad pre- 
maturely assume, laid down its ‘punishing sword.’ Its secret police are 
still active. ‘They’ are still watching and writing things down. . . . 

“In the past two years the Soviet state has unsheathed a new weapon 
against those whom it regards as ‘anti-social’ elements. By the vote of a 
neighborhood or block meeting assembled and dominated by party mem- 
bers, any ‘unproductive’ member of society can be expelled from his place 
of residence and ordered to live at a distance of not less than 100 kilo- 
meters. In recent months, newspaper articles and letters have been de- 
manding the more frequent application of this form of ‘vigilante’ law. . . . 

“But, it is frequently argued, the steady if unspectacular rise in the 
Soviet standard of living is bound, sooner rather than later, to undermine 
the dictatorial character of the regime. As people become more prosperous 
and better fed, housed and clothed, they will raise their spiritual demands. 
They will exact a right to form their own opinions and eventually to tell 
the authorities what to do. 

“The rise in Soviet living standards since 1953 is an important and 
highly desirable development. . . . For the outside world, however, one 
major question still remains: Will the improved standard of living build 
up pressure on the Kremlin to modify its general line of policy, at home 
or abroad? Will it cause it to abandon its international ambitions? . . . 

“Soviet resources are subjected to multiple and conflicting demands, 
and since 1953 the Kremlin has given a bigger though modest cut of the 
pie to the needs of the people. . . . Soviet citizens, having received first 
installments of the long-promised good life, are eager for the day when 
the Soviet living standard will, as Khrushchev assures them, overtake 
that of the United States. Indeed, they would be more than pleased to 
see it equal that of West Germany or even Czechoslovakia. ‘Prosperity’ 
and ‘peace’ are powerful slogans in Soviet society as elsewhere, but the 
effect of their popularity seems quite different there than in countries of 
free and representative institutions. 

“One obvious result of the improvement has been to raise Khrushchev’s 
popularity to a peak Stalin never knew. His eagerness to go out among 
the people, his willingness to explain his policies frequently and at length, 
his ‘folksy’ manner are all valuable assets. A further consequence has 
been to increase enormously the credibility of Soviet propaganda among 
the people generally. . . . The increased confidence with which ordinary 
Soviet people now accept the leader’s word in domestic affairs seems to 
have a strong carry-over in the enhanced faith with which they accept 
his picture of world events. Far from raising a stronger demand for free- 
dom of information and opinion, the rising standard of living seems, from 
personal observation by many visitors, to have raised the level of popular 
trust in the party’s propaganda. It has positively enhanced Khrushchev’s 
ability to mobilize his people’s energies and loyalties behind his foreign 
as well as his domestic programs. 

“If the effect of the slow but steady spread of greater material satisfac- 
tions has been to relax one of the major sources of tension between the 
leaders and the led, will not the ideological grip of the party be gradually 
undermined by the remarkable spread of middle and higher education 
to more and more layers of Soviet society? Some analysts have asserted 
that the Soviet regime is thereby ‘digging its own grave.’ The expansion 
of education will, they believe, not only equip its beneficiaries to serve 
the system better but will ‘inevitably’ give rise to a spirit of questioning, 
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independent reasoning and critical judgment that will sooner or later 
destroy the party’s ideological control. 

“Certainly there have been some signs, visible even through the strictly 
regulated Soviet press, of some stirrings of skepticism and dissent. Appar- 
ently many students . . . were shaken by the events of 1956 in Hungary. 
. . . [But] by and large, foreign observers are left with the impression that 
any substantial spread of intellectual questioning is pretty much confined 
to a few major cities, and primarily to the sons and daughters of fairly 
well-placed and responsible Communists. . . . 

“With the extreme official and popular emphasis on conformity—extend- 
ing even to local puritanic attempts to forbid bright-patterned sport shirts 
and women’s slacks on the otherwise fashionable promenades of Sochi— 
it would be strange if some high-spirited youths did not assert their 
‘differentness’ in various ways, some of them more intellectual than others. 
On the whole, however, Soviet youth seems highly conformist. For one 
thing, the college-level study of politically dangerous subjects, such as 
history, economics and law, is confined to a relatively few and carefully 
supervised students. The great majority of students, and often the ablest, 
are attracted by good stipends and promising careers into technical and 
scientific fields. For them, the study of world history or foreign literature, 
even in its carefully selected doses, ends at about fifteen. What goes by 
the name of ‘social studies’ after that is simply party history, party theory 
and the current party program of ‘do’s’ and ‘don’t’s.’ The widely noted 
apathy on the part of youth toward the cramming of party ideology into 
their heads by dull propaganda hacks is probably far more serious than 
any conscious dissent. . . . 

“The system of controls and incentives through which the party promotes 
conformity with its views and goals is reinforced by a strong sense of 
national pride, even chauvinism. Soviet students are amazed when told 
that the Moscow subway was not the first one ever built. They assume 
that the sputniks have ‘proven’ the superiority of the Soviet system. Most 
Soviet citizens accept as natural and desirable the extension of the Com- 
munist system to other countries, and they are unaware of the methods 
of control that have been applied or the deep-set hatreds those methods 
have implanted. They cannot imagine other systems, for example those 
that allow a genuinely free choice. While often displaying a greedy envy 
of Western comforts, gadgets and cars, they proclaim with full sincerity 
the superiority and inevitable triumph of the Soviet system. Needless 
to say, they are well briefed on American defects, such as economic 
fluctuations and unemployment, unequal access to higher education, and 
regional resistances to equal status for citizens of Negro descent. But they 
seem totally unequipped to reason critically about possible defects in the 
Soviet system; those that exist have either been removed by the post- 
Stalin regime or are bound to disappear with the spread of material plenty. 

“If anything, the slightly widened access to Western information and 
the presence in their streets of Western tourists makes ordinary Soviet 
people less aware than before of being cut off from contrary or thought- 
provoking information. Even the flow of casual foreign sightseers appears 
to confirm their confidence that Khrushchev is doing everything he rea- 
sonably can to reduce tensions and strengthen the prospects for peace. .. . 

“What does all this add up to? First, that the Soviet system with which 
the West will be dealing in the 1960’s is likely to retain a high level of 
political stability, based on premises and methods very different from ours. 
The dictatorship is not likely to be torn to pieces by internecine struggles 
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at the top, to lose control over its people or to surrender its ideology. 
The party structure is better equipped today to ride through a new succes- 
sion crisis than it was in 1953. No doubt, names and labels will change, 
but the concept of a single party, justified in its absolute rule by its 
monopoly over ‘truth’ and foresight, has been strengthened. 

“Second, the Soviet leadership will not abandon its ultimate power of 
life and death over its subjects, even though it now exercises this power 
with new moderation. Its leaders will resort to terror again if they find 
that necessary to their aims, but they doubt it will be necessary. The 
farther the Stalinist brand of terror recedes in memory, the more active 
the confidence and the more energetic the cooperation they can hope to 
elicit from their people. Any minor movements of dissent can be contained 
by partial relaxation of controls over intellectual life, combined with 
methods of repression less cruel than in the past. 

“Third, the shared desire of the party and the people to raise the 
standard of living is relaxing very old tensions between the two, is lessening 
the contrasts between life in Russia and in the West, and is likely to 
evoke ever greater individual efforts to share in the enlarged rewards 
offered by the regime for hard work and ‘right-thinking’ loyalty. 

“Finally, the spread of education may create some annoying worries for 
the ideological purity of the new generations, but it is not likely to endanger 
the stability of the regime or its ability to pursue the goals which its 
leaders set for the Soviet people at home or abroad. 

“It would surely be comforting if an analysis of the evolution, recent 
and prospective, of the Soviet system could lead us to a confident con- 
clusion that it contains the seeds of inevitable and desirable changes, 
and that we have only to fold our hands, lower taxes, buy a third car 
and wait for this development to occur in the fullness of God’s time. 
Unfortunately, such is not the prospect. During the decade of the 1960's 
we shall, under present prospects, be dealing with a Soviet system that is 
growing rapidly in economic, scientific and military strength and which 
will have fewer rather than more difficulties in preserving political stability 
and an adequate measure of ideological uniformity. These growing 
strengths, not offset by equivalent new weaknesses, will enable its leaders 
to devote greater rather than smaller resources and political determination 
to achieving the worldwide purposes that have been proclaimed in an 
evolving pattern of interpretation by Lenin and Stalin and now by 
Khrushchev.” (“Soviet Myths and Realities,” Foreign Affairs, April 1961) 


Another Soviet affairs analyst, associate director of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard, although he agrees that changes in the Soviet Union 
since the death of Stalin eight years ago have not altered the fundamental 
character of the system, sees some hope in the long-term prospects of an 
evolutionary development. 


“While we must avoid letting our hopes beguile us into premature 
expectations of short-term transformations of the Soviet system, if we 
allow ourselves to think in much longer periods of time, other perspectives 
become possible—depending on what we have done in the meantime. 

“If we can create an environment in the world that will oblige the Soviet 
Union to prolong indefinitely [the] interim strategy of ‘peaceful coex- 
istence,’ it becomes reasonable to hope that both internal and external 
evolution will someday encourage Mr. Khrushchev’s successors to share 
a more peaceful coexistence—without the quotation marks.” (“Since Stalin: 
Have Things Changed?” The New York Times Magazine, Mar. 19, 1961) 
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CHINA VERSUS RUSSIA 


POLYCENTRIC COMMUNISM 


A Soviet affairs analyst and former correspondent for The Observer 
(London) views the 1960 Moscow declaration (see Current, February 
1961, page 37) as ending one phase of the ideological controversy between 
Moscow and Peking (see Current, March 1961, page 16). 


“The Chinese have withdrawn their open challenge to the Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy of the Soviet Communists, but not before they had 
extracted from it as much advantage for their foreign policy as they could 
hope to gain without risking an open breach. The underlying differences 
of interest and viewpoint remain, though their public expression will now 
be muted for some time. But the phase that has now closed has not only 
had a considerable immediate impact on Soviet foreign policy; it is bound 
to produce lasting changes in the constellation of factors shaping that 
policy, in Soviet-Chinese relations, and in relations within the Communist 
world movement. 

“A measure of the immediate effect is the uncertainty of direction shown 
by Soviet diplomacy from the wrecking of the summit conference in 
May to the end of 1960. Having set out to induce the U.S., by a mixture 
of pressure and courtship, to abandon some exposed positions and allies 
for the sake of a temporary understanding with their chief antagonist, 
the Kremlin did not indeed abandon that objective, but wavered visibily 
between it and the Chinese objective of isolating the U.S. as the one 
irreconcilable enemy. The oscillations were too fast, the conciliatory gestures 
too half-hearted, and the brinkmanship too risky to be explained merely 
as the conscious use of zig-zag tactics to ‘soften up’ the opponent; even 
if the Soviets intended all the time to reserve the next serious offer of 
relaxation for the next American President, a cool calculation of diplomatic 
expediency would hardly have led them to commit themselves in the 
meantime to the point to which they have gone over, say, Laos or Cuba. 
By depriving them of the power automatically to subordinate all revolu- 
tionary movements everywhere to Soviet diplomatic needs, the Chinese 
forced Stalin’s successors to compete for authority over those movements 
by playing up to them to some extent; and this meant that, while failing 
to impose on the Kremlin a policy made in Peking, the Chinese forced 
it to deviate from its own concepts to a significant extent. 

“Nor have they lost this power of interference as a result of the Moscow 
conference. True, they have failed to establish a power of veto over Soviet 
diplomacy in general and Soviet-American contacts in particular, as would 
have been the case if the Chinese theses of an unconditional priority of 
revolution over peace and of the hopelessness of any serious disarmament 
agreement with the ‘imperialists’ had been adopted. There is nothing in 
the Moscow declaration that would make it impossible for the Soviets 
still to agree with the Western powers on a permanent ban on nuclear 
test explosions with proper guarantees of inspection, hence on an at- 
tempt to close the ‘atomic club.’ But there is much in it that will enable 
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the Chinese to make it more difficult, and generally to raise suspicion 
against any direct Russo-American talks, and nothing that specifically 
endorses Mr. Khrushchev’s methods of personal diplomacy. . . . The latter 
has emerged from the fight with his personal prestige noticeably impaired. 

“The declaration’s approval of the ‘general line’ of peaceful coexistence 
and of the aim to eliminate world war in our time permits the Soviets 
to go on pursuing their strategy of using both negotiation and violence 
short of world war as means to gain their ends; but it is not enough to assure 
them of tactical freedom to decide, in the light of their own interests 
alone, when and how far to use one or the other. To regain that free- 
dom of maneuver, the Soviets would have either needed a plain and 
brutal statement that local revolutions may in certain circumstances have 
to be subordinated to the interest of preserving world peace and thus 
protecting the achievements of ‘socialist construction’ against a nuclear 
holocaust; or they would have required an equally plain recognition of 
their right to act as the only legitimate interpreters of revolutionary doc- 
trine for the world movement, and to enforce the strategic and tactical 
consequences of their interpretation by means of centralized discipline. 
But either way of ensuring Soviet primacy, so natural in the Stalinist age 
when the Soviet Union alone was ‘the fatherland of all toilers,’ proved 
impossible in the post-Stalinist age of ‘the social world system’ proclaimed 
by Khrushchev himself. 

“On one side the doctrine that ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat has 
become an international factor,’ first announced in Russia by M.A. Suslov 
and now substantially incorporated in the declaration, amounts to a partial 
repeal of Stalin’s ‘socialism in a single country’. . . it restores, in the 
new world situation, the idea of a duty of the Communist powers to aid 
the progress of world revolution for which Trotsky fought. Even if this 
principle of solidarity is not formulated as an absolute and unlimited 
obligation, it is enough to expose Soviet diplomacy to constant pressure 
to take bolder risks—pressure of the kind which the Chinese mobilized 
effectively during the past year, and are free to use again. 

“On the other hand, the declaration’s recognition of the Soviet Com- 
munist party as the ‘vanguard’ of the world movement falls far short of 
establishing a permanent and unchallengeable doctrinaire authority, let 
alone a single center endowed with disciplinary powers. . . . Now, the 
Chinese talk quite openly and naturally about the special responsibilities 
of ‘the two great socialist powers,’ the Soviet Union and China. . . . 

“In a long-range view, the relative victory of the Soviets in the 1960 
phase of the dispute thus appears less important than the fact that this 
phase has marked a new stage in their abdication of their former position 
of exclusive leadership. The reports that the Soviets themselves expressed 
during the Moscow conference a wish that they should no longer be 
described as being ‘at the head of the socialist camp’ may well be true: 
finding themselves unable any longer to exert effective control over the 
whole world movement, they may have preferred not to be held re- 
sponsible for all its actions by their enemies. In a bloc containing two 
great powers, in an international movement based on two great revolutions, 
such a development was indeed to be expected as soon as important dif- 
ferences appeared between them. But while the two protagonists remain 
as determined to continue to cooperate as they are unable to settle their 
disagreements, the result is not a two-headed movement with neatly sep- 
arated geographic spheres of control, but a truly polycentric one: many 
Communist parties outside the Soviet bloc may in future be able to gain 
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increased tactical independence, based on their freedom of taking aid 
and advice from both Moscow and Peking, simultaneously or alternately— 
with all the risks that implies for the future unity of its doctrine and 
strategy. 

“The victory of communism in China, and the subsequent growth of 
Communist China into a great power, thus appears in retrospect as the 
beginning of the end of the single-centered Communist movement that 
Lenin created, and the single-centered Soviet bloc that Stalin built. The 
process took a decisive step forward in 1956, when the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the CPSU recognized the existence of a ‘socialist world system’ 
and of different roads to power, and when the destruction of the Stalin 
cult inflicted an irreparable blow on the type of Soviet authority that 
had depended on the infallibility of the ‘father of nations.’ Mao’s victory 
had killed the uniqueness of the Soviet Union; Khrushchev’s speech buried 
the myth built around that uniqueness. 

“It was at that moment that the spectre of ‘polycentric communism’ 
first appeared. But when de-Stalinization was quickly followed by the 
crisis of Russia’s East European empire, the facade of single-centered unity 
was restored in the following year with the help of China’s prestige and 
Mao’s authority. Now that China herself has brought back the spectre 
she helped to exorcise three years ago, the process is no longer reversible. 
This time, polycentric communism has come to stay.” (“Diplomacy and 
Revolution: The Dialectics of a Dispute,” The China Quarterly, January- 
March 1961) 


A STRUGGLE FOR THE UNDERDEVELOPED WORLD 


A specialist in Chinese communism concludes that the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, under the guise of a doctrinal, dialectical discussion, is really a basic 
conflict over strategy that is being fought out in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 


In the controversy over strategy and tactics for the so-called “national 
liberation movements” in colonial areas the questions at issue are “how 
much support can be given to ‘just’ wars of liberation without marring 
current Soviet diplomatic objectives and incurring the risk of war with 
the West; how much pressure can and should be exerted by local Com- 
munist movements on particular nationalist governments and parties at 
a particular time; to what extent ultimate Communist goals should be 
subordinated to the tactical exigencies of alliance with the nationalists 
and up to what point the latter should be allowed to lead the revolution’s 
further phases. . . . 

“The Chinese position is evidently inspired by apprehension that if the 
nationalist parties are permitted to command the democratic revolution, 
local Communist chances of gaining power will be deferred and could 
even be lost entirely. . . . The strategic implications of this Chinese view 
are obvious. In the as yet unliberated countries of Africa, for example, it 
means that the Communists must seek to win the leading role in the ‘na- 
tional’ revolutionary movements; and where political independence has 
already been won under the bourgeois nationalist leadership, it implies that 
the Communists must seek to displace the nationalists at the helm of the 
revolution’s further phases... . 

“The Moscow conference . . . evidently sought to resolve these differ- 
ences by elaborating a new concept of ‘national democracy’ as a transi- 
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tional form of government prior to the achievement of ‘socialism.’ This 
compromise formula, for which Cuba was the model, embodies conces- 
sions to the viewpoints of both the gradualist Russians and the ‘left’ Chinese. 
It partially satisfies Moscow by continuing to avoid premature demands 
that might overturn the Soviet diplomatic applecart in neutralist countries; 
at the same time, it partially satisfies the Chinese by implying an intesifi- 
cation of local Communist pressures on Nasser, Kassim, and other ‘bour- 
geois nationalist’ leaders in order to secure ‘broad democratic rights’ 
(greater freedom of action for the Communists), ‘participation in shaping 
government policy,’ and faster domestic social and economic reforms. It 
is nevertheless unlikely that such a semantic compromise can bridge the 
gap. The Russians still seem disposed to play a cautious game until such 
time as they may overtake the West in the economic race; the Chinese 
are in a hurry... . 

“Potentially the most significant aspect of Sino-Soviet conflict in 
underdeveloped areas is the incipient struggle for power between pro- 
Soviet and pro-Chinese factions in the Communist parties of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. . . . As long as Moscow’s remained the sole and undis- 
puted voice of world Communist authority, such factionalism was relatively 
innocuous. What makes the present leftwing splits in some Communist 
parties so portentous is the fact that the ‘leftists’ now can and do find an 
ideological rallying point in Peking. So long as the Russians and Chinese 
continue to vie for influence and to disagree on strategy, such intra-party 
factionalism cannot be quelled. . . . The effect can only be to aggravate 
the strains on the Sino-Soviet axis. . . . 

“In undertaking to assess the future course of Sino-Soviet relations in 
underdeveloped areas, it may be helpful to pose two questions: First, what 
do the Chinese Communists want from their Soviet ally at the present stage. 
Second, how successful have they been, and are they likely to be, in press- 
ing their demands? 

“In terms of power, it is the author’s view that the Chinese are trying 
to pressure Moscow into giving Peking an equal share in the leadership of 
world communism, and more particularly of the revolution in the under- 
developed countries. They can hardly aspire at present to replace the Soviet 
leadership in command of the whole world Communist movement—if only 
because they know that they are not yet sufficiently powerful to claim 
such a role. For the moment, it would probably satisfy their demands if 
Moscow would begin treating Peking as a genuinely equal partner. This 
would mean that the Soviet leadership would take no major initiative in 
the cold war with the West without prior consultation with the Chinese: 
Khrushchev would no longer go to Washington before going to Peking, 
as he did in 1959. It would also mean that Moscow would give much 
greater weight to Chinese views in formulating both Soviet and worldwide 
Communist strategy; and, above all, that Peking would have an equal voice 
in deciding strategy for colonial and underdeveloped areas. 

“Some recent Soviet actions on the international front—such as the de 
facto recognition of the FLN in Algeria—would appear to indicate con- 
cessions by Moscow to the pressures from Peking. But the fact that the 
Russians have shifted just far enough to the ‘left’ to undercut Chinese ob- 
jections does not mean that they are disposed quietly to hand over the 
keys of the Afro-Asian revolution to Peking. For one thing, to do so would 
be to surrender to the Chinese hegemony over the future Communist 
empire in the ‘East’ which each of the two partners envisions as within its 
grasp. For another, it would mean sacrificing any Soviet hopes of ‘doing 
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business’ with the new administration in Washington. Last but not least, 
it would mean assuming risks of global war that the Soviet leadership does 
not appear disposed to take. 

“In the final analysis, it seems likely that these two last factors, in partic- 
ular, will impose limitations on Soviet policy which will be unacceptable 
to Peking. In places like Laos and the Congo, the Russians undoubtedly will 
continue to take maximum advantage of any opportunities to advance 
Communist aims, but to back down when the heat is on. Because they still 
believe, in spite of last year’s summit fiasco, that gains can be made through 
summitry, they will probably continue to adjust their strategy in the colonial 
and underdeveloped areas to the higher demands of Soviet diplomacy. 
Under these conditions, the Chinese Communists can be expected to go 
on pursuing their own independent strategy in these areas, seeking to per- 
suade Asian, African, and Latin-American revolutionaries that their just 
causes are being needlessly subordinated to the interests of a mistaken 
Soviet foreign policy and an increasingly affluent Soviet society. 

“The Sino-Soviet struggle for hegemony for the colonial and under- 
developed world can therefore be expected to continue. As to its outcome, 
the author believes that it may well depend not so much on which partner’s 
views prevail on this or that substantive issue as on which succeeds in 
winning control of the local Communist movements in the areas of compe- 
tition. It thus seems certain that there will be an intensification and widen- 
ing of the power struggle between pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions 
that is already gathering momentum in the Indian and other local Com- 
munist parties. 

“In this struggle Peking would seem to have certain advantages over 
the Russians. . .. Many Communists in Asian, African, and Latin-American 
countries are more attracted by Peking’s militant revolutionary strategy, 
offering as it does at least the promise of quick Communist accession to 
power, than by the Soviet gradualist line, which would defer that goal 
until such time as the U.S.S.R. has triumphed in the economic race against 
the West. Indeed, it would seem that the only wholehearted supporters of 
the Russians in their quarrel with the Chinese have been the European 
Communist parties. Communists in the colonial and underdeveloped world 
generally are beginning to look to Peking for guidance and support, and 
if they are doing so now when the Soviets still enjoy a preponderance of 
power in the international Communist movement as a whole, what will 
be the situation in the coming years as Communist China’s power increases? 

“Khrushchev thus finds himself on the horns of a dilemma. If he elects 
to continue his present policies, he risks forfeiting to his Chinese ally the 
allegiance of the Communist movements in the colonial and underdevel- 
oped areas. If, on the other hand, he moves much farther toward the 
Chinese revolutionary strategy, he must forfeit his hopes of achieving 
Communist world supremacy peacefully—a project on which he has staked 
his reputation. 

“In the long run, it seems very likely—as Chinese Communist Vice- 
Premier Chen Yi has already suggested—that the Marxist-Leninist flower 
will develop Soviet and Chinese petals; that there will be two centers of 
Communist leadership, with Moscow directing the Western branch of the 
faith, and Peking the Eastern. How long this process will take, and whether 
a ‘division of labor’ can function within a friendly and at least ideologically 
cohesive framework, only time and future developments can tell.” (“Sino- 
Soviet Friction in Underdeveloped Areas,” Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1961) 
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MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 


AN INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE POOL 


A British weekly suggests a multilateral “five-year plan” to aid the under- 
developed countries. 


“The best ultimate world aid scheme would be one in which all the 
richer countries of the world agreed to vote a sum sufficient for at least 
five years into some international fund; it should be as widely international 
a fund as possible—aimed eventually at being United Nations-wide, speci- 
fically including Russia. But for the time being the countries in the De- 
velopment Assistance Group, and those that may cleave to it, could 
obviously form a worthwhile nucleus. 

“In order to get the widest membership, the initial contributions to 
any fund should probably be in each member’s own currency. Because 
they would be loan funds for at least five years at a time, they would 
be the sort of contributions that could be entered ‘below the line’ in the 
budgets of nations that have a sensible internal budgetary system; they 
would not have to be paid for by tax appropriations immediately. The 
strain that these contributions would impose would then fall upon the 
contributing countries only as they were used—mainly in order to buy 
their capital equipment or the services of some of their technicians. This 
‘strain’ would thus show itself at first in the form of a recorded increase 
in the donor country’s export surplus, which is not the sort of strain 
that usually causes great difficulties. 

“After a time, of course, foreign exchange problems could arise. If, say, 
German capital equipment and German technicians proved to be those 
that the underdeveloped countries were most eager to buy, the supply 
of marks in the development fund would be the first currency supply to be 
used up. Unless future customers were to be told that they must hence- 
forth buy non-German goods and services instead, the development fund 
would then either have to ask Germany to increase its contribution or 
else allow other countries’ currencies in the fund to be converted into 
marks (which would deplete the foreign exchange reserves of these other 
countries). But in any case the problem of transferring foreign exchange 
attendant upon this aid scheme could obviously be greatly mitigated if 
by then the International Monetary Fund—under some such sensible new 
constitution as that in the Triffin plan [see Current, March 1961, page 51] 
—were expanding total effective supplies of foreign exchange in order to 
support a growth in world trade. 

“Indeed, in those circumstances, the IMF would be likely to become 
the second, and probably eventually the more important arm of any scheme 
for aid to the underdeveloped countries. The development fund would 
provide the expert advice and some of the finance for specific projects; 
it would be staffed largely by engineers and industrial technicians. A 
reformed IMF should stand ready and empowered to grant special lines 
of credit to cover the balance of payments deficits that are almost bound 
to occur in developing countries at some stage of their national ‘five-year’ 
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plans; the IMF should, of course, be able to say that it would extend 
such credits only when the investment plans concerned seemed to it to be 
sound, not when they seemed to be purely inflationary. 

“This then, or something like it, is the best type of multilateral aid 
program towards which the world should eventually try to move. The 
barrier in the way of both Europe and America making major progress 
towards it lies in certain political and institutional factors, which have 
too often recently impelled members into the least satisfactory types of 
aid scheme instead. They are very understandable factors, and they spring 
from the fact that parliaments and congresses rightly insist on keeping 
close tabs on any money that they vote for their own governments; they 
know that the governments of underdeveloped countries can waste or 
misuse money even more extravagantly than their own governments do, 
and they insist on keeping a watching brief to say to which territories 
this money should go. But their determination has increased wastefulness, 
instead of preventing it. 

“The least satisfactory type of aid has proved to be that which is 
voted annually and bilaterally by the parliament or congress of some rich 
country to the government of some poorer country that has somehow 
come to be regarded as lying within its sphere of special interest. The 
fact that the funds are voted annually means that the underdeveloped 
countries concerned are less able to plan ahead. The fact that the con- 
gress or parliament of the donor country claims the right to decide to 
which poorer countries the funds shall go means that they are often mal- 
distributed; when drafts on an aid fund are decided by politicians instead 
of by economic technicians, politicians may first vote the largest amounts 
to a country that has stood up bravely against some external Communist 
menace, and then find that they are subsidizing a particular and un- 
popular anti-Communist government instead of aiding an underdeveloped 
economy. The fact that any particular donor country with a national aid 
program accepts obligations for itself in advance means that it may later 
find itself less well able to bear them than it had originally expected. It 
may then have to take measures to cut its losses of foreign exchange, 
which may involve it in some restriction of imports; these restrictions, by 
causing a drop in raw material prices, may actually cut the national incomes 
of poorer countries by more than its original and generous aid program 
ever managed to increase them.” (“The Best and Worst of Aid,” The 
Economist, Mar. 25, 1961) 


A TOOL BANK OF SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Representative Kowalski (D-Conn.) proposes a “bank” stocked with 
secondhand machines and tools contributed by both government and pri- 
vate industry, from which underdeveloped countries would draw to help 
meet their requirements. (See also Current, April 1961, page 10.) 


The proposal has a dual purpose: “1) to stimulate, by appropriate 
incentives, U.S. business activity and employment, through stepped-up 
modernization of the machine park currently used by U.S. government, 
industry and agriculture; 2) to help equip the developing nations with 
machinery and tools suited to their particular needs, environment ‘and 
stage of development, and thus to accelerate their productive capacity 
and economic growth. 

“The tool bank would derive its assets from deposits consisting of mach- 
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inery, tools and equipment transferred to it by industry, agriculture or 
the government, because of obsolescence in terms of age and/or design, or 
excess capacity. The developing nations would be enabled to draw on 
the tool bank, in accordance with clearly defined objectives and regula- 
tions, without any charge to them for the tools. U.S. voluntary agencies, 
engaged in overseas development work, would equally be able to draw 
on the tool bank to carry on and/or expand their programs. . . . 

“Modernization, through replacement, of America’s machine park would 
stimulate an important sector of our industry and thus help to create 
more employment opportunities. . . . Modernization . . . would put U.S. 
manufacturers in a better competitive position, especially vis-a-vis such 
up-to-date competitors as Japan and Germany, in international markets. 
It would, therefore, be a contributing factor in the expansion of U.S. export 
markets. . . . 

“There is a demonstrated need for a multitude of different tools in the 
developing nations.” They may be used in the following ways: “1) To 
equip vocational schools which train nationals in the much-needed skills 
the country requires. 2) To further, or help establish, small businesses 
(the bulwark of democracy) such as a one-man repair and machine shop, 
for instance, which otherwise could not afford to purchase machine tools. 
3) Machines considered obsolete by U.S. standards may well be better 
suited to the current needs and state of development of a developing 
nation than the most modern presently available. The so-called hand-me- 
down machinery, therefore, can assume an important function in filling 
the intermediary needs of a developing nation. 

“To combine efforts to stimulate modemization of America’s machine 
park, while at the same time helping the developing nations, would multi- 
ply the effect of U.S. development assistance programs. While preventing 
an inundation of the U.S. market with second-hand equipment, the tool 
bank would actively increase the training and productive capacity of 
developing nations. 

“Since amortization and tax write-offs have fully paid for most of the 
machine tools discussed in this proposal, the development assistance as- 
pects of this program can, in effect, be carried out with little or no cost 
to the taxpayer and private enterprise. . . . 

“That there is a pressing demand, world-wide, for tools is well docu- 
mented by a series of uncoordinated, individual transactions: The govern- 
ment of India availed itself of a General Services Administration declara- 
tion of excess tools to the tune of $16.9 million. Yugoslavia was the 
recipient of such tools valued at $2 million. Mexico received $500,000 
worth of excess government tools. 

“Technico, a private voluntary organization with no paid employees, 
has recently collected, from private industry, 150,000 pounds of small 
machine tools. So far, without much organization and strictly in the spare 
time of the individuals involved, fourteen shipments of tools have been 
made, to almost as many countries. Eight more are about to be dis- 
patched... . 

“Industry studies indicate that there are currently some 3 million mach- 
ine tools distributed over the U.S. Out of this total, some 60 per cent 
are ten years and older, nearly 20 per cent are twenty years and older. 
There are more than 100,000 machine tools in storage or surplus. The U.S. 
Government holds millions of dollars worth of stand-by tools, and annually 
disposes of large quantities of ‘excess’ equipment. Considering tools in a 
broader sense, there are untold quantities of obsolete farm implements, 
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hospital equipment (including U.S. Army hospitals in moth balls) and 
similar items scattered throughout the U.S... . 

“Understandably, the percentage of obsolescence is higher among older, 
less complicated tools than it is among the more modern, complex tools. 
In that lies the significance of a tool bank for the developing nations. 

“Obsolescence need not be equated with uselessness. On the contrary, 
the less complicated machines are more likely to find widespread applica- 
tion in the developing countries than some of the more complex machinery. 
Here are some examples of potential availability of machine tools” that 
are more than ten years old: lathes, 64 per cent; milling machines, 61 
per cent; drilling machines, 59 per cent; grinding machines, 60 per cent. 
“A large percentage of these tools is in excess of twenty years, and of the 
type which would lend [themselves] more readily to adaptation for use 
by the workers of the developing countries. . . . 

“The heart of the tool bank will be a comprehensive and up-to-date 
inventory of all the machinery and tools available for possible use in 
underdeveloped areas. This would most probably include not only 
machinery that had already been withdrawn from production, but also 
machinery that owners would be willing to retire if suitable arrangements 
could be made through the facilities of the bank. This inventory would 
not take the form of vast new government warehouses or yards crammed 
with mountains of obsolete machines. Rather, it would be a central in- 
formation depot possessing all relevant data concerning the type, the condi- 
tion and the actual location of all available . . . machinery. A single elec- 
tronic computer could easily store all of this information.” 

The tool bank’s “brain would be a central allocating authority. This 
authority would receive requests from abroad and, with the detailed 
information at its disposal, would provide appropriate ‘packages’ of ma- 
chinery and tools to meet these requests. . . . It will be the responsibility 
of the allocating authority to ensure that the best possible use is made 
of the available machinery. 

“The hands of the tool bank will be its representatives in the field. 
Obviously, to send machinery, even in carefully tailored ‘packages,’ will 
not be enough. Especially in the first stages, skilled engineers, operators 
and repairers will be needed as well. It is to be hoped that over a period 
of time this aspect of the bank’s activities will tend to be self-liquidating. 
To this end, it seems highly desirable that the initial shipments of ma- 
chinery in most cases should be designed to establish technical schools 
in which citizens of the recipient countries could be trained to take over 
the operation and maintenance of future machines. . . . Skilled American 
machinists who have retired from active employment might be recruited 
to perform this indispensable function. . .. The great response to President 
Kennedy’s Peace Corps is heartening evidence of the willingness of 
Americans to give of their time and skill in such an enterprise. . . . 

“The next step should be the creation of a high-level study group (or 
‘task force’ in current Washington language), instructed to prepare de- 
tailed proposals for the establishment and operation of the tool bank. In 
view of the complexity of the undertaking, the number of government 
departments involved, and the desirability of speedy action, it would seem 
appropriate that this group be appointed by the President, and author- 
ized by him to draw upon the planning resources of the relevant agencies. 
Such a procedure would minimize the dangers of bureaucratic delay and 
maximize the chances of quick realization of the potentialities implicit in 
the tool bank.” (Memorandum, Apr. 14, 1961) 
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Mary McCarthy 


FICTION WITHOUT CHARACTERS 
Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 


This month we publish verbatim extracts from a novelist’s discussion of 
“Characters in Fiction,” published in Partisan Review, Spring 1961. 


In Belgrade, the other day, an interviewer asked me what book I 
thought best represented the modern American woman. All I could think 
of to answer was: Madame Bovary. It occurred to me afterwards that I 
might have named Main Street or Henry James’s Portrait of a Lady. 
What else? I tried to remember women in American books. Hester 
Prynne, Daisy Miller, Scott Fitzgerald’s flappers and Daisy in The Great 
Gatsby, Temple Drake in Sanctuary, Dos Passos’ career women, Ma Joad 
in The Grapes of Wrath. But since then? It was like leafing through a 
photograph album and coming, midway, on a sheaf of black, blank pages. 
Was it possible that for twenty-five years no American woman had had 
her likeness taken? “Submit a clear recent photo,” as they say in job 
applications. But there was none, strange as it seemed considering the 
dominant role women are supposed to play in American life. 

So I tried the experiment with men. The result was almost the same. 
Captain Ahab, Christopher Newman in The American, Caspar Good- 
wood, Adam Verver, the wicked Gilbert Osmond, Babbitt, Elmer Gantry, 
Gatsby, Mac and Charley Anderson in Dos Passos, Jason in The Sound 
and the Fury, Colonel Sutphen in Absalom, Absalom, Flem and Mink 
Snopes, Studs Lonigan. After that, nothing, no one, except the Catholic 
priests of J. F. Powers, the bugler Prewitt in From Here to Eternity, and 
Henderson in Henderson the Rain King. 

Someone might see this as a proof of the conformity of modern Ameri- 
can life; there are no people any more, it might be claimed—only human 
vectors with acceleration and force. But in my experience this is simply 
not true. There are more people than ever before, at least in the sense of 
mutations in our national botany, and this is probably due to mobility— 
cross-fertilization. Take as an example a gangster who was in the slot- 
machine racket, decided to go straight and became a laundromat king, 
sent his daughter to Bennington, where she married a poet-in-residence 
or a professor of modern linguistic philosophy. There are three characters 
already sketched out in that sentence and all of them brand-new: the 
father, the daughter, and the son-in-law. Imagine what one of the old 
writers might have made of the wedding and the reception afterwards 
at “21.” The laundromat king or his equivalent is easy to meet in America, 
there are hundreds of him. Try teaching in a progressive college and 
interviewing the students’ parents. And do not pretend that the laundro- 
mat king has no “inner life”; he is probably a Sunday painter, who has 
studied with Hans Hofman in Provincetown. What, for that matter, was 
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the inner life of Monsieur Homais in Madame Bovary? People speak of 
the lack of tradition or of manners as having a bad effect on the American 
novel, but the self-made man is a far richer figure, from the novelist’s 
point of view, than the man of inherited wealth, who is likely to be a 
mannered shadow. 

The relation between parents and children (Turgenev’s great theme) 
has never been so curious as in America now, where primitivism heads 
into decadence before it has time to turn around. America is full of Baz- 
arovs but only Turgenev has described them. Nobody, so far as I know, 
has described an “action” painter, yet nearly everyone has met one. No- 
body has done justice to the psychoanalyst, yet nearly everyone has gone 
to one. And what a wealth of material there is in that virgin field, what 
variety: the orthodox Freudian, the Horneyite, the Reichian, the Sul- 
livanite (“inter-personal relations” ), all the different kinds of revisionists, 
the lay analyst, the specialist in group analysis, the psychiatric social 
worker. Social workers themselves have become one of the major forces 
in American life, the real and absolute administrators of the lives of the 
poor, yet no one since Sinclair Lewis and Dos Passos has dared write of 
them, unless you count the young author, John Updike, in The Poorhouse 
Fair, who presents a single specimen and lays the story in the future. 
Imagine what Dickens would have done with this new army of Beadles 
and the Mrs. Pardiggles behind them or what he would have done with 
the modern architect as Pecksniff, with the cant formula “Less is more.” 
No serious writer since Dos Passos, so far as I know, has had a go at the 
government official, and the government official has not only multiplied 
but changed (like the social worker) since Dos Passos’ time, producing 
many subvarieties. And what about the foundation executive? Or the 
“behavioral scientist”? The fact is that the very forces and institutions 
that are the agents and promoters of conformity in America—bureau- 
cracies public and private and the regimented “schools” and systems of 
healing and artistic creation—are themselves, through splits and cellular 
irritation, propagating an array of social types conforming to no previous 
standard, though when we look for names for them we are driven back, 
faute de mieux, on the old names: Pecksniff, Mrs. Gamp, Bazarov, Mrs. 
Pardiggle, Babbitt. When Peter Viereck, in a book of nonfiction, wanted 
to isolate a new kind of conformist intellectual he could think of nothing 
better to call him than “Babbitt Junior.” It is as though a whole “culture” 
of plants and organisms had sprung into being and there were no scien- 
tists or latter-day Adams to name them. 

This naming is very important, yet only two names in recent fiction 
have “stuck”: Gulley Jimson (Joyce Cary) and Lucky Jim (Kingsley 
Amis ). Some interest in character is still shown by writers in England, 
perhaps because it is an island and hence more conscious of itself. But 
even in England the great national portrait gallery that constituted the 
English novel is short of new acquisitions. The sense of character began 
to fade with D. H. Lawrence. After Sons and Lovers, we do not remember 
figures in Lawrence’s books, except for a few short malicious sketches. 
There are hardly any people in Virginia Woolf (Mr. Ramsay in To the 
Lighthouse stands out) or in Forster or Elizabeth Bowen or Henry Green; 
they exist in Ivy Compton-Burnett but tend to blur together like her titles. 
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Waugh has people, and so had Joyce Cary. You find them in the short 
stories of V. S. Pritchett and in the satires of Angus Wilson. But the last 
great creator of character in the English novel was Joyce. It is the same 
on the Continent. After Proust, a veil is drawn. You can speak of someone 
as a “regular Madame Verdurin” or a “Charlus,” but from Gide, Sartre, 
Camus, no names emerge; the register is closed. 

The meaning of this seems plain. The novel and the short story have 
lost interest in the social. Since the social has certainly not lost interest in 
itself (look at the popularity of such strange mirror-books as The Lonely 
Crowd, The Organization Man, The Exurbanites, The Status Seekers), 
what has happened must have occurred inside the novel and the short 
story—a technical or even technological crisis. An impasse has been 
reached within the art of fiction as a result of progress and experiment. 
You find a similar impasse in painting, where the portrait can no longer 
be painted and not because the artists do not know how to draw or get a 
likeness; they do. But they can no longer see a likeness as a work of art. 
In one sense, it is ridiculous to speak of progress in the arts (as though 
modern art were “better” than Rembrandt or Titian); in another sense, 
there is progress, an internal dynamic such as one finds in the processes 
of industry or in the biological process of aging. The arts have aged too, 
and it is impossible for them to “go back,” just as it is impossible to recap- 
ture the youth or reinstitute a handicraft economy, like the one Ruskin 
dreamed of. These things are beyond our control and independent of 
our will. I, for instance, would like, more than anything else, to write 
like Tolstoy; I imagine that I still see something resembling the world 
Tolstoy saw. But my pen or my typewriter simply balks; it “sees” differ- 
ently from me and records what to me, as a person, are distortions and 
angularities. Anyone who has read my work will be at a loss to find any 
connection with Tolstoy; to Tolstoy himself both I and my work would 
be anathema. I myself might reform, but my work never could; it could 
never “go straight,” even if I were much more gifted than I am. Most 
novelists today, I suspect, would like to “go straight”; we are conscious of 
being twisted when we write. This is the self-consciousness, the squirm- 
ing, of the form we work in; we are stuck in the phylogenesis of the 
novel. 

The fictional experiments of the twentieth century went in two direc- 
tions: sensibility and sensation. . . . The effect of these two tendencies on 
the subject matter of the novel was identical. Sensation and sensibility 
are the poles of each other, and both have the effect of abolishing the 
social. Sensibility, like violent action, annihilates the sense of character. 

Beginning with our own. In violence, we forget who we are, just as 
we forget who we are when engaged in sheer perception. Immersed in 
a picture, an effect of light, or a landscape, we forget ourselves; we are 
“taken out of ourselves”; in the same way, we forget ourselves in the 
dentist’s chair. We are not conscious of our personality. In sensation, we 
are all more or less alike. Heat, cold, hunger, thirst, pain are experienced 
by man, not men. And sensibility is only a refinement of sensation; the 
sense of blue or green made on our retina is more finely discriminated in 
an art critic than it is in the average man or the color-blind person, but 


no useful division, humanly speaking, could be made between those, say, 
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who saw turquoise as green and those who saw it as blue. The retina is 
not the seat of character. Nor are the sexual organs, even though they 
differ from person to person. Making love, we are all more alike than we 
are when we are talking or acting. In the climax of the sexual act, more- 
over, we forget ourselves; that is commonly felt to be one of its recom- 
mendations. Sex annihilates identity, and the space given to sex in con- 
temporary novels is an avowal of the absence of character. There are no 
“people” in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, unless possibly the husband, who 
is impotent. To cite the laundromat king again, the moment of orgasm 
would not be the best moment for the novelist to seize upon to show his 
salient traits; on the other hand, to show him in an orgone box (i.e., in 
the frame of an idea) would be a splendid notion. Similarly, the peram- 
bulating sensibility of Mrs. Dalloway, her quivering film of perception, 
cannot fix for us Mrs. Dalloway as a person; she remains a palpitant 
organ, like the heroine of a pornographic novel. The character I remem- 
ber best from Virginia Woolf is Mr. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse, a man 
who lacks the fine perceptions of the others; i.e., from the point of view of 
sensibility he is impotent, without erectile aesthetic tissue. 

Sensation and sensibility are at their height in the child; its thin, tender 
membrane of perception is constantly being stabbed by objects, words, 
and events that it does not understand. In lieu of understanding, the child 
“notices.” ... Now two characteristics of the child are that he cannot act 
(to any purpose ) and he cannot talk ( expressively ); hence he is outside, 
dissociated. And it is just this state, of the dissociated outsider, that is at 
the center of modern literature of sensibility and sensation alike. Camus’s 
The Stranger or The Outsider begins with the hero’s going to his moth- 
ers deathbed and being unable to summon up the appropriate emotions 
or phrases. 

It is modern but it is not new. The inability to say the appropriate 
thing or to feel the appropriate thing, combined with a horrible faculty 
of noticing, is an almost clinical trait in the character of Julien Sorel and 
in most of the Stendhalian heroes. Tolstoy was a master of the tragi- 
comedy of inappropriate feelings, gestures, and sensations. .. . The world 
of twentieth-century sensibility, in contrast to that of Tolstoy, is a world 
in slow motion, a world which, however happy it may seem, is a world 
of paralyzed grief, in which little irrelevant things, things that do not 
belong, are noticed or registered on the film of consciousness, exactly as 
they are at a funeral service or by a bored child in church. 

In the modern novel of sensibility the shimmer of consciousness oc- 
cupies the whole field of vision. Happenings are broken down into tiny 
discrete sensory impressions, recalling pointillism or the treatment of 
light in Monet. The novel of sensation is less refined and seemingly more 
“factual”: “It was hot”; “ ‘Give me a drink,’ I said.” But these too are the 
disjecta membra of consciousness passing across a primitive perceptual 
screen. A child cannot talk, and the modern novel of sensation, like that 
of sensibility, is almost mute; these rolls of film are silent, with occasional 
terse flashes of dialogue, like subtitles. The only form of action open to 
a child is to break something or strike someone, its mother or another 
child; it cannot cause things to happen in the world. This is precisely the 
situation of the hero of the novel of sensation; violence becomes a substi- 
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tute for action. In the novel of sensibility, nothing happens; as people 
complain, there is no plot. 

Once these discoveries had been made, however, in the recording of 
the perceptual field (i.e., of pure subjectivity ), the novel could not ignore 
them; there was no turning back to the objectivity of Tolstoy or the ra- 
tional demonstrations of Proust. ... One way, however, remains open to 
the novelist who is interested in character (which means in human so- 
ciety )—a curious back door. That is the entry found by Joyce in Ulysses, 
where by a humorous stratagem character is shown, as it were, inside out, 
from behind the screen of consciousness. The interior monologue every 
human being conducts with himself, sotto voce, is used to create a dra- 
matic portrait. . .. We would know Mr. Bloom anywhere by his voice, 
the inmost Mr. Bloom; the same with Molly. Joyce was a master mimic 
of the voice of conscience, and Mr. Bloom and Molly are genuine imita- 
tions. This blind artist was the great ventriloquist of the novel. A sus- 
tained power of mimicry is the secret of all creators of character; Joyce 
had it while Virginia Woolf, say, did not. That is why Joyce was able 
to give shape and body—in short, singularity, definition—to the senseless 
data of consciousness. . . . 


Following Joyce and Faulkner, the imitation-from-within became al- 
most standard practice for writers who were impatient with the frag- 
mented impressionist novel and who had assimilated nonetheless some 
of its techniques. ... The sign of this kind of writing, the mark of its affili- 
ation with the pure impressionist or stream-of-consciousness novel, is 
that when you start the book you do not know where you are. It takes you 
quite a few pages to get your bearings, just as if you were bumping along 
inside a sack in some fairy story; then you awake to the fact that the con- 
sciousness you have been thrust into is named Benjy and is feeble- 
minded. ... 

Something comparable happens in recent books that, on the surface, 
seem to owe very little to the stream-of-consciousness tradition and to 
take no interest in the mechanics of perception or the field of vision as 
such. I mean such books as Augie March, Henderson the Rain King, The 
Catcher in the Rye, Lolita, and two of my own novels, The Groves of 
Academe and A Charmed Life. These books are impersonations, ven- 
triloquial acts; the author, like some prankster on the telephone, is speak- 
ing in an assumed voice—high or deep, hollow or falsetto, but in any case 
not his own. He is imitating the voice of Augie or of Holden Caulfield and 
the book is written in Augie’s or Holden’s “style.” The style is the man (or 
the boy ), and the author, pretending to be Augie or Holden or Humbert 
Humbert, remains “in character” throughout the book, unless he shifts to 
another style, that is, to another character. These books, in short, are 
dramatic monologues or series of dramatic monologues. The reader, 
tuned in, is left in no doubt as to where he is physically, and yet in many 
of these books he finds himself puzzled by the very vocal consciousness 
he has entered: is it good or bad, impartial or biased? Can it be trusted as 
Huck Finn or Marcel or David Copperfield could be trusted? He senses 
the author, cramped inside the character like a contortionist in a box, and 
suspects (often rightly) some trick. .. . 
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To return to the question of character. What do we mean when we say 
there are “real people” in a book? If you examine the works of Jane 
Austen, who, everyone agrees, was a creator of characters, you will find 
that the “real people” in her books are not so often the heroes and heroines 
as the minor characters: Lady Catherine de Bourgh and Mr. Collins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet, Lady Bertram, poor Miss Bates, Emma’s friend Har- 
riet, the timorous and valetudinarian Mr. Woodhouse. These beings are 
much more thoroughly and wonderfully themselves than the heroes and 
heroines are able to be; the reason for this is, I think, that they are comic. 

Or turn to Ulysses. Who would deny that Stephen Dedalus, a straight 
character, seems less “real” than Mr. Bloom and Molly, less “real” than 
his father, Mr. Dedalus? In what does this “reality” consist? In the incor- 
rigibility and changelessness of the figure. Villains may reform, heroes 
and heroines may learn their lesson, like Emma or Elizabeth or Mr. 
Darcy, or grow into the author, like Stephen Dedalus and David Copper- 
field, but a Lady Catherine de Bourgh or a Molly Bloom or a Mr. Ded- 
alus, regardless of resolutions, cannot reform or change, cannot be other 
than they are. Falstaff is a species of eternity; that is why the Hostess’s 
description of his death is so poignantly sad, far sadder than the pretty 
death of Ophelia, for Falstaff, according to the laws of his creation, should 
not die. This was Queen Elizabeth’s opinion too when she demanded his 
resurrection and Shakespeare obliged with The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
“Mortal men, mortal men,” Falstaff sighs speciously, but he himself is an 
immortal, an everlasting, like Mr. and Mrs. Micawber who, when last 
heard of, were still going strong in Australia. The same with Mrs. Gamp, 
Pecksniff, Stepan Oblonsky, Monsieur Homais, Stepan Trofimovitch, old 
Karamazov. Real characterization, I think, is seldom accomplished out- 
side of comedy or without the fixative of comedy: the stubborn pride of 
Mr. Darcy, the prejudice of Elizabeth, the headstrongness of Emma. A 
comic character, contrary to accepted belief, is likely to be more com- 
plicated and enigmatic than a hero or a heroine, fuller of surprises and 
turnabouts; Mr. Micawber, for instance, can find the most unexpected 
ways of being himself; so can Mr. Woodhouse or the Master of the Mar- 
shalsea. It is a sort of resourcefulness. 

What we recognize as reality in these figures is their implacable re- 
sistance to change; they are what perdures or remains—the monoliths or 
plinths of the world. Pierre in War and Peace seems more real than Levin, 
his opposite number in Anna Karenina. This is because Pierre is fat—fat 
and awkward and wears a funny-looking green civilian hat at the Hattle 
of Borodino, like a sign of his irreducible innocent stoutness. Thanks to a 
streak of cruelty or sarcastic sharpness in Tolstoy, most of his heroes and 
heroines are not spared a satirical glance that picks out their weak points: 
Vronsky’s bald spot, Prince Andrei’s small white hands, the heavy step 
of the Princess Marya. They live as characters because Tolstoy is always 
conscious of their limitations, just as he is with his comic figures; he does 
not forget that Anna is a society woman and Vronsky a smart cavalry 
officer—types that in real life he disapproved of and even detested. 

The comic element is the incorrigible element in every human being; 
the capacity to learn, from experience or instruction, is what is forbidden 
to all comic creations and to what is comic in you and me. This capacity 
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to learn is the prerogative of the hero or the heroine: Prince Hal as op- 
posed to Falstaff. The principle of growth in human beings is as real, of 
course (though possibly not so common) as the principle of eternity or 
inertia represented by the comic; it is the subjective as opposed to the 
objective. When we identify ourselves with the hero of a story, we are 
following him with all our hopes, i.e., with our subjective conviction of 
human freedom; on the comic characters we look with despair, in which, 
though, there is a queer kind of admiration—we really, I believe, admire 
the comic characters more than we do the hero or the heroine, because 
of their obstinate power to do-it-again, combined with a total lack of 
self-consciousness or shame. But it is the hero or the heroine whose fate 
we feel suspense for, whom we blush for when they make a mistake; we 
put ourselves in their place from the very first pages, from the minute 
we make their acquaintance. We do not have to know the hero or the 
heroine to be on their side; not even a name is necessary. We are pulling 
for them if they are called “K.” or “he.” This mechanism of identification 
with the hero is very odd and seems to rest, almost, on lack of knowl- 
edge. If a book or story begins, “He took the train that night,” we are 
surer that “he” is the hero (i.e., our temporary double) than if it begins, 
“Richard Cole took the five forty-five Thursday night.” Or “Count Kar- 
enin seated himself in a first-class carriage on the Moscow-Petersburg 
express.” We would wait to hear more about this “Richard Cole” or 
“Count Karenin” before depositing our sympathies with him. This 
throws an interesting light on the question of character. 

In the modern novel, characteristically, there is little suspense. No one 
reads Ulysses or Finnegans Wake or The Sound and the Fury or Mrs. 
Dalloway for the sake of the story, to find out what is going to happen to 
the hero or the heroine. The chief plot interest in these books is to try to 
find out what happened before the book started: what was in that letter 
the chicken scratched up? what had Earwicker done in Phoenix Park? 
why does Benjy get so excited every time he is taken near the golf course? 
what is biting Stephen (“agenbite of inwit”)? who, really, has been Clar- 
issa Dalloway? The absence of suspense means that the cord of identi- 
fication between the reader and the hero has been deliberately cut. Or 
put it a different way: the reader, as I have said, wakes up in a foreign 
consciousness, a bundle of impressions, not knowing where he is. The first 
reaction is a mild panic, an attack of claustrophobia; far from the reader's 
identifying, say, with Stephen at the outset of Ulysses, his whole wish is 
to fight his way out of Stephen into the open world, in order to discover 
where Stephen is and what is going on. And even when these fears have 
been quieted (Stephen is in a tower; he lives with Buck Mulligan, a med- 
ical student; his mother has just died ), new fears surge up and always of 
a locative character, so that the reader is put in the position of a per- 
petual outsider, hearing what Stephen hears, seeing what Stephen sees 
but failing to get the drift often, asking bewildered questions: “Where 
am I?” “Who is talking?” “What’s up?” An anxiety about location (the 
prime clinical symptom in the reader of the modern novel) precludes 
interest in direction; in any case, the end is foreordained: nothing can 
happen to Stephen but to become Joyce. Stephen is neither subject nor 
object, neither hero nor comedian, but the bombarded center of a per- 
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ceptual all-out attack; in this sense, Ulysses is a scientific study in the 
logistics of personality. And in science the only hero can be the scientist; 
the rest is data. The difference can be felt by a comparison with Proust. 
Proust’s Marcel is still a hero, followed by the reader with suspense, to 
learn what will happen with his grandmother, what will happen with 
Gilberte, what will happen with Albertine—something more can happen 
to him than to become Proust. Marcel is a pure subject, despite the atten- 
tion he pays to studying and analyzing his reactions; if the book is, in 
part, a reconstruction of anterior events, it is Marcel himself, not just the 
reader, who is trying to find out what actually took place before the book 
started, and this quest for certainty is itself a hero’s goal. 

In the old novels, there was a continual fluctuating play between the 
hero and the “characters,” that is, between the world as we feel it to be 
subjectively and the world as we know it as observers. As subjects, we all 
live in suspense, from day to day, from hour to hour; in other words, we 
are the hero of our own story. We cannot believe that it is finished, that 
we are “finished,” even though we may say so; we expect another chap- 
ter, another installment, tomorrow or next week. In moments of despair, 
we look on ourselves leadenly as objects; we see ourselves, our lives, as 
someone else might see them and may even be driven to kill ourselves 
if the separation, the “knowledge,” seems sufficiently final. Our view of 
others, on the contrary, cannot but be objective and therefore tinged with 
a sad sense of comedy. Others are to us like the “characters” of fiction, 
eternal and incorrigible; the surprises they give us turn out in the end to 
have been predictable—unexpected variations on the theme of being— 
themselves, of the principio individuationis. But it is just this principle 
that we cannot see in ourselves. What is happening in modern literature 
is a peculiar reversal of roles: we try to show the object as subject and 
the subject as object. That is, can I be inside [a character] and outside 
me? The answer is I cannot; no one can. There can only be one subject, 
ourselves, one hero or heroine. The existentialist paradox—that we are 
subjects for ourselves and objects for others—cannot be resolved by tech- 
nical virtuosity. The best efforts, far from mastering the conundrum, 
merely result in the creation of characters—Benjy, Jason, Molly, Mr. 
Bloom, and so on—who are more or less “successful” in exactly the old 
sense, more or less “realized,” concrete, objectively existent. Choirs of 
such characters make up the modern novel. 

What has been lost, however, in the continuing experiment is the power 
of the author to speak in his own voice or through the undisguised voice 
of an alter ego, the hero, at once a known and an unknown, a bearer of 
human freedom. It would seem, moreover, that there was a kind of sym- 
biosis between the hero and the “characters,” that you could not have 
the one without the others or the others without the one. The loss of the 
hero upset a balance of nature in the novel, and the languishing of the 
“characters” followed. Certainly the common world that lies between 
the contemporary reader and the contemporary author remains unex- 
plored, almost undescribed, just as queer and empty a place as Dickens’ 
world would be if he had spent eight years recording the impressions of 
Fagin or the sensory data received by Uriah Heep in the slithery course 
of a morning’s walk. 
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